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THE POSTWAR CURRICULUM: THE FUNCTIONAL 
VS. THE ACADEMIC PLAN 
FRANKLIN Bossitr 
In the School Review 


Wear the American school 
curriculum: will be after the war, 
and what it ought to be are two 
quite different things. What the 
curriculum will be is fairly easy to 
predict, since we know the power 
of the operative and predetermin- 
ing influences which will compel 
the postwar program to be, in sub- 
stance, a direct and little-changed 
continuation of the prewar program. 
New fashions, to be sure, will 
be heralded as fundamental ad- 
vances; but, like waves blown up by 
fresh breezes, they are but super- 
ficial and transient. There is great 
show on the surface, but the sub- 
PB stance of things remains the same. 
In the efficacious methods de- 
veloped in army schools, the life 
of the process has been the 
‘Bvigorous intention to use the 
Pthings taught and to master them 
Bmerely as a first step in using 
Bthem. Function has been the pur- 
pose, the method, the result, and 
the test. After the war, when the 


a teaching falls back into the academic 


Peatmosphere where “function” is 


only a word for decorating our dis- 


cussions, and not an actuality, and 
Where subjects are learned not for 


use but for possession, then this 
powerful war motive can no longer 
vitalize the process—and when the 
life of the process is gone, the proc- 
ess stops. Teachers are then forced 
at once to fall back on the motives 
and methods that experience has 
proved most suitable for use in the 
relaxed atmosphere of academic aim- 
lessness. 

Under present conditions it is 
too much to expect the profession 
to see that the functioning of driv- 
ing purposes is the essence of any 
vital educative process and that the 
army type of plan can be continued 
only by finding and using a peace- 
time kind of functioning that is 
fully vitalized by purpose, desire, 
and intention. 

In social affairs, recent years have 
been the most fast-moving in our 
history. The coming decade prom- 
ises even greater speed. But speed 
of social change is good only when 
the change is in right directions. 
At the steering wheel, then, there 
must be sound understanding of the 
road ahead and undeviating control 
by that understanding. Any other 
kind of guidance will end in wreck- 
age. 
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The faster the world moves, the 
greater becomes. the responsibility 
of education to make equally rapid 
advance, since education is respon- 
sible for -equipping the population 
with the indispensable instrument of 
guidance. The obligation can be 
fulfilled if the profession is willing 
to make the necessary effort. 

In the field of education there are 
operating at present two basically 
opposed conceptions of what edu- 
cation is and what it is expected to 
do. One of these we may call the 
functional conception of education; 
the other, the academic. 

The functional conception of edu- 
cation begins with those functions 
in which men and women need to 
be proficient in living satisfying and 
worthy lives. The single purpose 
of such education is to make people 
proficient in doing just those things. 

It recognizes that there are vari- 
ous areas of human living and that 
in each area the activities are nu- 
merous and diverse. Some of the 
areas can be fairly well defined: 
physical living and health care, emo- 
tional living, intellectual living, as- 
sociation, citizenship, vocation, fam- 
ily life, religious life, intercommuni- 
cation, recreation, and education. 
Since human life is organic, these 
areas overlap and intermingle in all 
sorts of ways. Education cannot 
cut them apart from one another. 

The functions in these areas are 
not vague general things. For each 
person, they are the particular things 
that he does in his particular situa- 
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tion, in his particular manner, and 
for his particular purposes. Func 
tional education s accomplished 
simply by keeping all of these thou. 
sands of kinds of things wholesome 
all of the time—so far, of course, a 
the inevitable uncertainties permit 

It is by exercise of function that 
one becomes proficient in perform. 
ance. When the growing -individual 
arrives at the age when he should 
egin to perform any needful func. 
tion, let him see how it is done, 
and let him begin to perform it in 
the manner appropriate to his age, 
nature, and situation. Let him there. 
after continue to perform it as «. 
casion requires, always holding it 
to such quality, férm, amount, and 
manner of guidance as best met 
his needs. Thus he gets the succes 
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sion of repetitions under way and 
sets his course. As he advances, le 
him then gradually improve his 
performance as much as his need 
require. Let him employ this pro 
cedure in achieving and maintain 
ing proficiency in every continutty 
of functions that makes up the lif 


process. 
The entire process, let it be noted, 
is stated in terms of what the 


pupil does. He educates himself. His 
needs are back of the process. His 
understanding of his needs—if no 
at first, then as early as practicabl 
—guides the process. His valuations 
and desires provide the motite 
power that pushes him to the effort 
He sets the standards and makt 
application of them. 
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This education of the free pupil 
for life as a free man is not a thing 
that can be merely given to him by 
henevolent persons, by teachers, or 
by textbooks. Only by living the 
process can he have it. The ingredi- 
ents of wholesome functional edu- 
ation are exactly those of free 
wholesome living. 

Let it be remembered, however, 
that the pupil is an immature actor 
ina mature and complex world. 
His environment, then, has to be 
shaped and tempered to the form 
appropriate to his stage of ma- 
turity. What he cannot yet do well 
enough without help, he is to do 
well enough with help. Sometimes 
he needs positive help, as, for ex- 
ample, patterns of doing and in- 
formation for selfguidance; some- 
times, negative, as warnings, prohi- 
bitions, reproofs, and deterrents; and 
sometimes he needs prodding as 
reinforcement to an immature and 
unformed will by way of helping 
him to overcome inner resistances 
and thus set him free. He is to be 
provided with the conditions of 
freedom to follow the right ways, 
but not those of freedom to follow 
the ways of slackness or of error. 
We should keep it clear that func- 
tional education is the kind that 
involves the maximum of responsi- 
bility on the part of pupil, teacher, 
and parents. While the functional 
plan is most satisfying to the pupil 
after he gets it properly under way, 
itis the hardest. It makes him live 
most fully and most keenly. It is the 


strenuous way. After all, there is 
no escaping the fact that excellence 
is achieved only with great labor; 
and the higher the excellence, the 
greater the effort required. Also, 
the higher the excellence, the greater 
the satisfactions that propel the 
effort. They make the plan work- 
able. 

Nothing here said implies that 
any of these things will work per- 
fectly. Nothing human is perfect. 
All that can be expected of either 
child or adult is that he do his 
reasonable best under the circum- 
stances. 

Of course Nature starts persons 
out with differing natures and pos- 
sibilities. But in the powers and per- 
formances of civilized persons—in 
language, vocation, recreation, un- 
derstanding, and the like—a man’s 
nature, unaided by functioning, car- 
ries the individual but a little way. 
Nature gives him a start and lets 
him build himself by what he does. 
He remains 100 percent his own 
nature; but, equally, he becomes 
100 percent the way that that nature 
is shaped. 

In the academic plan in its pure 
form, the teacher’s thought begins, 
not with the 24-hours-a-day human 
living by young and old, but with 
the conventional school subjects as 
embodied in the textbooks. His 
task, as he conceives it, is to put 
the pupils into possession of those 
subjects. A pupil is in sufficient 
possession of any subject when he 
can pass the tests. When the record 
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shows that he has passed in enough 
subjects, he is pronounced educated, 
and papers are given him testifying 
to that fact. 

The tests assume only temporary 
possession of the body of subject 
matter. They are given during and 
at the ends of the courses. As is 
well known, unused information, 
memorized for no purpose but to 
have it, speedily fades and disap- 
pears. Except in the case of educa- 
tion for literacy or for a calling, 
the question is scarcely ever asked 
what a person is to do with a sub- 
ject or even whether he is ever to 
do anything with it. Much less is 
there any thought of making him 
proficient at the time in using ac- 
cumulating information for any 
current life purpose. 

Academic education begins in the 
classroom, and it ends in the class- 
room. The young lady science 
teacher, brought up in the city and 
never having lived on a farm, when 
required because of her specializa- 
tion in science to teach the farm 
boys’ class in agriculture, may do 
an entirely satisfactory kind of aca- 
demic teaching. She has no con- 
cern with what the boys do, or do 
not do, with that knowledge. Their 
using it, their not using it, or even 
whether it is usable, has nothing to 
do with what she teaches or how 
she teaches it. Detachment from 
function is complete. 

The academic plan employs a 
very thoroughgoing system of regi- 
mentation. The amount of subject 
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material to be mastered is pr 
scribed. The amount of achiew 
ment is periodically measured 
Threat of the inconvenience, log 
and humiliation of failure to me 
the prescriptions is held over th 
pupils as penalty. They are told thy 
it is good for them to be driven» 
what is good for them. 

The textbook-taught teacher ¢ 
French may never have carried 
a normal or nonacademic conve. 
sation even for one minute wit 
any French-speaking person, ani 
yet her teaching may be entire) 
acceptable to the authorities. Th 
conception that her work be a ma 
ter of promoting the population 
normal speech-functioning in Frend 
is so alien to her myopic task tha 
it never occurs either to her or tj 
the authorities. 

These two examples illustrate th 
working of the academic plan. | 
is a system of regimentation df 
signed to fit persons for a life d 
freedom. In its relation to actu 
living, it has some resemblance « 
a correspondence-study course by: 
desert-dweller designed to fit hit 
for deep-sea diving. 

The academic conception is 
simple and _ straightforward om 
that even the little child can unde 
stand. In the beginning of b 
schooling he learns it with his chil 
ish understanding; and through t 
next 10 or 15 years it dominates 
consciousness and activities for ft 
to eight hours each day. He is nev 
permitted to forget it. 
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This permanent and irreversible 
child’s conception of education is 
then the one that he inevitably car- 
ries into adulthood and through- 
out life. Doubts of its validity can 
almost never be awakened, since 
he cannot be prevailed on to examine 
into the truth of what he knows to 
be true. It remains a petrified kind 
of childish thinking from which 
he cannot escape. As a consequence, 
@-the layman rarely achieves an adult 
or functional conception of how 
education should be accomplished; 
and the academic educator, almost 
never. 

The term “academic,” while seem- 
ingly the one best suited for our 
purposes, may give trouble because 
of the uncertainties of its connota- 
tion. The term does not mean 


“what goes on in schools,” since the 
functional plan uses schools for 
essential portions of its work. It 
does not mean “use of books as 
sources of information.” The term 
does not refer to the “intellectual 
activities as opposed to the practical 
or manual ones,” as, for example, 
the “related science” in vocational 
courses as opposed to the shop ac- 
tivities. Actually, in functional edu- 
cation the school should be far 
more intimately and extensively con- 
cerned with intellectual function- 
ing than with any other kind. 

The practical educator wants to 
know which of these two concep- 
tions of the curriculum is the more 
serviceable. This question will be 
discussed in the next issue of this 
journal. 


Franklin Bobbitt is Professor Emeritus of 

Education at the University of Chicago. Re- 

ported from the School Review, LIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1945), 77-84. 
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—_ to earn a living” 


is frst on the list of educational ob- 


jectives among American high- 
school students, according to the 
results of a nation-wide survey just 
completed by the Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion under the sponsor- 
ship of Scholastic Magazines. 

The survey, conducted among 
71,377 senior and junior high-school 
students listed eight objectives of 
high-school education. National re- 
sults show that the students rate 


the objectives, as to their essential 
importance, in the following order: 
(1) vocational training, (2) citizen- 
ship training, (3) vocational guid- 
ance, (4) personality development, 
(5) health education, (6) culture, 
(7) preparation for marriage, and 
(8) development of leisure-time in- 
terests. 

Both boy and girl voters were in 
general agreement on the relative 
importance of the educational ob- 
jectives listed. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


Pau. R. WeEnpT 


In Film and Radio Discussion Guide 


- enthusiasm for au- 
dio-visual aids generated by the suc- 
cessful use of them in the armed 
forces is beginning to be diverted 
and depreciated by monotonously 
similar arguments from some per- 
sons who have always had a closed 
mind to these aids or who feel that 
the current emphasis on their value 
is being overdone. 

One of these disparaging argu- 
ments is “Well, of course, the 
schools could do just as good a job 
with visual aids if they too had all 
the money in the world to work 
with.” Of course the Army and Navy 
have been granted almost unlimited 
funds; but, on the other hand, they 
are under unlimited pressure to 
get the training accomplished in as 
short a time as possible. They are 
also under what we might call a 
“life-arid-death” pressure, _for 
whether or not their teaching is 
effective is a matter of life and 
death to both the trainees and many 
other men in the Service. These 
two pressures are either absent or so 
slight in cilivian education in com- 
parison with the wartime emergency 
that they can be dismissed as fac- 
tors affecting the use of audio-vis- 
ual aids in our schools. 

Furthermore, not all of the great 
work in visual aids in the armed 
forces has been dependent on large 
funds of money. Anyone who thinks 
that the training-film program of 
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the armed forces constitutes the 
major part of their visual aids js 
quite ignorant of the enormous 
amount of work accomplished in 
the production of nonphotographic 
training aids. Such a person should 
see the models turned out by the 
Norman Bel Geddes Laboratory. He 
should hear the story of how many 
simple training aids have been in. 
vented in naval training schools by 
officers of all ranks, transmitted to 
Washington headquarters for criti- 
cal evaluation, and manufactured 


in enormous quantities. Some of | 


these training aids cost a fraction of 
a cent. Similar aids could have been 
invented in peacetime by classroom 
teachers. Such items could have 
been made available to schools 
throughout the country if there had 
been a central clearinghouse to fa- 
cilitate the perfection of their design 
and the low cost of their manufac. 
ture and distribution. I believe the 
immense number, ingenious design, 
and low cost of the nonphotographic 
training aids used in this war may 
be a greater contribution to the field 
of audio-visual aids than the many 
excellent training films produced. 

Money was definitely not the 
major factor in the production and 
use of many of the training aids in 
the armed forces. The determining 
factors were enthusiasm for teach 
ing most effectively in the shortest 
time, willingness to seize on ay 
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device or method that would do the 
job better and more quickly, organ- 
ization that made it possible for 
any good idea in relation to train- 
ing aids to be carried out quickly 
and universally throughout the 
Services, and determination to get 
things done. : 

Another counter-charge nowadays, 
in an effort to minimize the train- 
ing aids of the armed forces, claims: 
“There is nothing new in the audio- 
visual programs of the Army and 
Navy. They are just using the same 
aids and methods that we have used 
in classrooms for decades.” If this 
is true, then all the more credit be- 
longs to the armed forces for using 
old tools so effectively. 

Here again I believe the greatest 
inventiveness has been shown in the 
production of nonphotographic 
training aids. There are so many 
new types of devices that they can- 
not be enumerated. An example is 
a device used in teaching knot-tying. 
Small lengths of rope of different 
colors are hung from a chart on 
which the tying of a particular 
knot is vividly illustrated by colored 
rope. Here we have a combination 
of a highly perfected chart and 
practice materials, closely connected 
and easily accessible. The combina- 
tion of these two is so intriguing 
that the device provides its own 
motivation. Another example is a 
miniature blinker made of card- 
board and used by trainees in the 
palm of the hand in place of large 
blinker models. Such examples 
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could be multiplied hundreds of 
times. On the whole, the armed 
forces program is characterized by 
the imaginative development of 
new modifications of old aids rather 
than by the invention of totally new 
devices. 

Another outstanding develop- 
ment in the Army and Navy is the 
use of teaching guides with training 
films. Instead of leaving it entirely 
up to the instructor to learn proper 
utilization, these teaching guides 
give him the helping hand he needs. 
I believe that these same guides, 
now appearing on the market for 
civilian use, will also provide a help- 
ing hand for civilian teachers. I be- 
lieve they are really something new. 
We should adopt them as quickly 
as we can in our audio-visual pro- 
grams. 

But above all, I believe the train- 
ing programs of the Army and 
Navy must be admired because 
they put audio-visual aids into action. 
Of course, we have known for dec- 
ades most of the devices that the 
Army and Navy are using; but they 
are determined to let nothing stand 
in their way in using them. We 
know about them, but we have 
never insisted on their being used, 
or used properly. I am convinced 
that lack of funds has more often 
been an excuse for inactivity than 
a really insurmountable handicap. 
The directors of the Army and Navy 
instructors do not permit an instruc- 
tor to adopt a hesitating or doubt- 
ful attitude about the effectiveness 
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of audio-visual aids. Instructors are 
told in training manuals that the 
value of training aids is not a sub- 
ject for speculation or discussion. 
They are told that these training 
aids are available and that it is their 
duty to put them into active use 
wherever they can be fitted into the 
curriculum. 

I am sure that if we civilian teach- 
ers could immediately, once and for 
all, stop talking about the long-dead 
issue of whether audio-visual aids 
are useful or not in teaching, and if 
we could at one sweep decide that 
the only question is how soon we 
shall start using them at every op- 
portunity, then we would immedi- 
ately have made a long stride in 
catching up with the armed forces 
and with industry in the use of 


p RIOR to the war some 2300 
young Americans of Japanese de- 
scent were concentrated in 74 col- 
leges and universities in three Pa- 
cific Coast states. Today, 550 insti- 
tutions of higher learning in 46 
widely scattered states enroll about 
2500 Japanese-American students, 
providing a richer, more variegated 
education for these persons that is 
more truly representative of U. S. 
institutions. The War Relocation 
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training aids. I believe that eduq 
tional administrators can profitably 
spend their time seeing that nobody 
wastes any more time over the dead 
issue of whether or not we should 
use audio-visual aids. The next time 
someone approaches us and starts 
talking about whether or not audio 
visual aids are valuable let us take 
the same attitude toward him a 
we do toward anyone questioning 
the value of the printed book. In 
public education we just can’t spend 
any time rehashing questions tha 
were settled 20 years ago. I wish 
we could do what the Army and 
Navy did—proceed immediately to 
investigate every possible way with 
in our means that we can use any 
possible effective audio-visual aids 
for instructional purposes. 


Paul R. Wendt is Director of Visual Educa- 

tion at the University of Minnesota, Reported 

from Film and Radio Discussion Guide, X/ 
(January, 1945), 9-11. 
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Authority has been responsible for 
this program. It administers eight 
relocation centers in Arkansas 
Utah, Idaho, California, Colorado 
and Arizona. All young evacuees 
who wanted college training ar 
now receiving it. Nisei college stv 
dents have gained a variety of hor 
ors at their new schools, reports 
show. Meanwhile at the relocation 
centers themselves education is pre 
ceeding for all grades and adults. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND AMERICA’S GREATEST PROBLEM 


Cort. Leonarp G. RownTREE 


In Education for Victory 


HE greatest internal national 
problem of the American people, 
after complete victory in World War 
I, concerns the health of the Amer- 
ian people, their physical and 
mental fitness for their present and 
postwar responsibilities. This ex- 
tends to the whole population but, 
with an eye to the future, it con- 
cerns particularly the children. The 
home and the school must both 
take their places in laying the foun- 
dations of the program. 

This applies to the mental hy- 
giene as well as to the physical hy- 
giene of the individual. More and 
more we see how the mind and the 
body are closely interdependent. 
Recently a nationally known psy- 
chiatrist predicted “that 1,000,000 
children in: the United States public 
schools today will some time go to 
mental hospitals, if we follow the 
patterns of the past.” He makes 
the query, “What is the root of this 
appalling mental unfitness?” And 
his answer places the problem 
squarely before educators both in 
the home and in the school: “These 
mental failures are in large measure 
an indictment of the too soft, indul- 
gent, and unrealistic rearing and 
education of our youth in homes 
and schools.” 

At this moment the quality of 
our youth, its physical stamina and 
mental adaptability, is being criti- 
cally tested in the crucible of war. 











Hitherto unheeded national weak- 
nesses have been revealed through 
Selective Service statistics on rejec- 
tions, discharges from military serv- 
ice on certificates for disability, and 
rehabilitation and physical condi- 
tioning programs. 

To date, more than 5,000,000 
men have been rejected (4-F) and 
a large number discharged as unfit 
to serve advantageously. More than 
1,500,000 men have been rehabili- 
tated within the services for dental 
defects, illiteracy, venereal disease, 
and hernia. And it has been neces- 
sary to give extended physical 
training even to the healthy induc- 
tees in order to render them fit for 
military assignment and service. 

Lack of health and of physical 
fitness prevails among the youth of 
the country because the nation has 
failed to recognize the importance 
of these things and to make the 
necessary provisions for prevention 
and cure of unfitness. In a large 
measure it is a failure in our edu- 
cational system and in our homes, 
where youth spends practically all 
of its time during the most forma- 
tive 15 to 20 years of life. The fault 
is a combined one; it is a fault of 
society itself. Youth is the victim. 
Only the all-out concerted effort of 
all those concerned in this failure 
can bring about the cure or, what 
is more important, its prevention 
in the future. Are we prepared to 
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make necessary sacrifices and take 
the necessary steps? 

Perhaps no better indication of 
the problem of unfitness is avail- 
able than the figures of rejection 
of registrants called for induction 
by the Selective Service System. 
These are presented in the accom- 
panying table. 

These statistics indicate the fail- 
ure of the past and the need for 
preventive action now and in the 
future. This is a job in which all 
must participate-—the parents, 
teachers, the doctors, dentists, but, 
above all, the youth of the nation. 
Education and medicine must sup- 
ply guidance. 

In June, 1944, a Joint Commit- 
tee on Physical Fitness was formed, 
including representatives of the fed- 
eral government and of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Its pro- 
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gram includes the following con. 
structive steps: 

1. Help each American to leam 
physical fitness needs, 

2. Protect against preventable de. 
fects. 

3. Attend to correctible defects, 

4. Know how to live healthfully 
in body and mind. 

5. Act to acquire physical fitness. 

6. Set American standards of 
physical fitness at high levels. 

7. Provide adequate means for 
physical development. 

The magnitude of the problems 
of mental disease and mental def- 


ciency and their relationship to de- | 
fects in general is also revealed in | 
the foregoing table. Well in excess } 
of 1,500,000 men were disqualified } 
for mental and nervous dysfunc- | 
approxi- 


tion. Another 300,000, 
mately, must be added to this figure 


YEARS OF AGE IN CLASS IV-F AND CLASSES WITH “F” 
DESIGNATION, DEC. 1, 1944 






































Number Percent 

Principal Causes for Rejection Total Total White Negro 
Total : ..4,458,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Manifestly disqualifying defects... 469,300 10.5 11.3 7.3 
0 SS ee ee ee 759,600 i beget 18.7 10.2 
PRET REENEOUPINCY onsen 620,100 13.9 be 32.1 
ae 2,542,000 57.0 59.0 48.9 
SS ae ieee 337,000 7.6 8.3 4.4 
Cardiovascular 292,600 6.6 6.8 5.6 
Syphilis 270,800 6.1 3.0 18.7 
| ROE See ees eee 248,900 5.6 6.2 3.3 
SS ee ae ee 224,800 5.0 5.6 2.7 
Eyes 222,100 5.0 5.5 2.9 
eee eee 173,100 3.9 4.7 6 
EE ee een LL 237 3.0 1.4 
Other medical 651,600 14.5 15.9 93 
Nonmedical causes 67,000 15 iS 15 
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since over 40 percent of those re- 
leased or discharged fell into the 
neuropsychiatric group. It is signif- 
icant that the United States has al- 
ready pensioned 130,308 neuropsy- 
chiatric veterans of World War II 
and “nine out of ten never saw 
battle.” 

These statistics do not stand iso- 
lated and alone. They should be 
considered in conjunction with the 
long-known fact that more than 
one-half of the hospital beds in the 
nation are devoted today to mental 
diseases which, at present, amounts 
to more than 700,000 beds. The 
problem is an old one—one which 
the nation has never really faced. 

The Joint Committee, like the 
nation at large, believes that educa- 
tion in this country must concern 
itself with physical and mental 
health and fitness. The Joint Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the 
greatest improvement can come and 
will come through education. It is, 
therefore, advocating that a special 
health and physical fitness program 
be initiated. 

The program should include the 
following: 

1. Preadmission physical exami- 
nation at 5 years. 

2. Periodic examination at two- 
to three-year intervals thereafter. 

3. Education in principles of 
healthful living. 

4. One hour daily for physical 
training. 

5. Credits for saitsfactory prog- 
ress, 
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6. Accumulative health and phys- 
ical fitness records. 

7. Provision for adequate per- 
sonnel, facilities, and time for such 


a program. 

There are four phases of the 
medical problem in school children 
to be considered, each of which 
will demand special attention. Ex- 
aminations must include general 
medical considerations; dental con- 
ditions; personality, deportment, 
mental health; and the strength and 
physical prowess of the individual. 
Special studies and pilot tests in 
these fields are now being carried on 
under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

The goal of education should be 
stated: physical, mental, and moral 
health; soundness of body, mind, 
and spirit. There is abundant rec- 
ognition in the literature of educa- 
tional philosophy and educational 
theory of the importance of the 
physical factor in the educational 
problem. What education needs is a 
more effective way of implementing 
the long recognized objectives. The 
function of education has also been 
stated as the means to teach the 
individual how to live fully and ef- 
fectively. It is not learning only but 
living, and a great deal of the 
more effective learning is through 
living. 

In its more recent insight medi- 
cine has come to the aid of educa- 
tion. This is especially so in the 
fields of mental hygiene and psy- 
chiatry, but it is true of all fields. 
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Medicine, itself, is growing in the 
process. It is placing great empha- 
sis on prevention while it is still 
taking care of sick individuals. It 
recognizes more and more the 
place that education can take in 
the prevention program. 
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From every evidence today, jt 
seems these points of view approx. 
imate each other closely. Why no 
translate this idea into cooperation 
of medicine and education in ‘the 
service of the whole American peo. 


ple? 





Col. Leonard G. Rowntree, M. C., is a 
member of the staff of the Selective Service 


System. Reported from Education for Vic- 
tory, I/I (January 20, 1945), 5-7. 
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Curent Quotations: 


Harotp D. Situ, National Director, Bureau of the 
Budget: “Educators, like the students themselves, too often 
travel down the main assembly line. Once teachers get into 
the educational system they generally expect and are ex- 
pected to remain there, with periodic and routine advances 
in salary or position. The entire community joins with the 
average educator in the assumption that he is ‘fixed for 
life.’ Perhaps it is partially due to this fixed personnel. 
scheme, this restricted outlook that educators tend to set 
themselves apart from the society which they intend to 
serve. Many of them adopt a cloistered attitude. They find 
it easier and certainly more serene to work among the books 
in their libraries, to review old notebooks and occasionally 
to write a new chapter on old thoughts, than to move ino 
the dynamic society of the community—to join it, to aid it, 
to suffer its bruises, to share its successes. Thus they tend to 
remove themselves from personal contact with the very 
world which they must appreciate in order realistically to 
train students for democratic living. This withdrawal from 
the realities of the total community life may be one of the 
reasons why some educators are often negatively critical— 
perhaps in selfdefense—of the activities of the federal gov- 
ernment in the educational field. This outlook also tends to: 
exaggerate fears. Among educators one of these exaggerated 
fears seems to be that the federal government might estab- 
lish a parallel and competing school system.” 
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»? SHOULD like to be excused 
from three of the horrors of teach- 
ing: first, giving grades; second, 
coaching children for any competi- 
tive honor; third, directing any 
activity which I believe to be socially 
harmful or educationally unsound. 

If I were asked to enumerate ten 
educational stupidities, the giving of 
grades would head the list. How 
often have I listened to the protest: 
“But when I give Jim an J, I don’t 
mean he’s inferior. I just mean 
that represents the level of work he 
does, and I’m sure Jim understands 
that’s what I mean.” 

Like heck he does. What Jim 
understands is that he’s been pigeon- 
holed as poorer mentally than his 
classmates. It would be pleasant to 
think that our students look on what 
we do in the same light as we look 
on it, but the truth is, of course, 
that they don’t. They see us and our 
actions from their own point of 
view, which is the simple and nat- 
ural thing for them to do. They 
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can’t, being human and young, look 
into our minds and hearts and dis- 
cover what is really there when we 
deal out the grades. 

By the time that Jim has been 
told for 12 years that he is inferior, 
he finally comes to believe it and if 
we have not succeeded in getting 
algebra or Spanish or world history 
across to him, we have at least suc- 


“THE WOUND IS MORTAL”: MARKS, HONORS, 
UNSOUND ACTIVITIES 


Dorotuy De ZoucHE 


In the Clearing House 


ceeded in pounding into his head 
that one idea: he’s inferior. And we 
put a diploma into his hand and 
send him out into the world to be- 
gin his battle already convinced 
that he is a failure. 

Frequently Jim, after some pain- 
ful stumbling about, sometimes 
years of it, gets things straightened 
out for himself and has a very cred- 
itable and satisfying existence. For 
in many cases he was not inferior 
at all, but just hadn’t happened to 
fit into our pattern of education, 
which was cut for someone quite 
different from him. On the other 
hand it may be true that Jim really 
is inferior. Maybe he is just plain 
dumb. 

So what? Beatrice has piano legs 
but I don’t make a note of it on her 
report card. Ed’s teeth are crooked 
and Maisie’s vocabulary is vulgar 
and George is nasty and Ike has 
halitosis—but we don’t put any of 
these things down on their report 
cards. But Jim, who has nice straight 
teeth and a clean mind and a kind 
heart and an IQ of 80, gets his 
dumbness pointed out in J’s and F’s 
all over his report card every five 
weeks. Jim may be dumb, but he 
isn’t too dumb to hate us for the 
stigma we put on him. 

It isn’t, however, merely because 
of Jim that I detest grades. It is also 
because of Alvin. Alvin has a good 
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mind. He is so smart that even 
though he goes out for both athlet- 
ics and girls and doesn’t have time 
to study, he can still make S’s and 
E’s. Alvin is a wizard at evasion 
and an artist at bluffing. He’s quite 
a psychologist too. He knows all the 
the tricks. We don’t exactly love 
Alvin, but at least he’s no trouble 
to us and he gives us neat papers 
and the right answers and a flash- 
ing smile, and we give Alvin S’s 
and E’s. 

Then there’s Mamie. Mamie is 
just average mentally. She’s not 
pretty and she hasn’t a shred of per- 
sonality. She knows she isn’t pretty 
and she knows there isn’t much 
she can do about it. She knows 
that she hasn’t much _ personality, 
but she doesn’t know that there’s 
a lot she could do about that. 

Mamie craves approval and ac- 
ceptance, and decides she'll get 
her recognition in the only way 
left to her: she'll make grades. So, 
instead of going out for an activity 
or working on her posture or im- 
proving her complexion or reading 
a good, interesting novel, she 
studies. She’s an _ uninteresting, 
lonely, pathetic little soul, but she 
makes E’s and the E’s on her re- 
port card are the only thing that 
ever cause a glow in Mamie’s soul. 
Sometimes, though, there isn’t any 
glow and the E’s are dust and ashes 
in her mouth. 

If Jim, Alvin, and Mamie were 
my only reasons for despising 
grades, they would be sufficient 
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reasons, but they represent only , 
portion of my despair. The other 
reasons are all the other children ig 
the world. 

If we should spend even one-tenth 
of the time teaching people to co 
operate that we spend teaching them 
to compete, we should have a hap 
pier and more decent world. From 
the time a child enters first grade 
until the time he finishes college we 
pit him against his fellow classmen, 
For grades are comparative. Some 
of us may not give them upon that 











basis, but children accept them that 
way. 

If as adults we could come to 
realize that the real and permanent 
satisfactions in life are the satisfac. 
tions that come from doing things 
for the sake of the things them- 
selves, and not for the reward 
tacked on, we might be able to sell 
our young people on the same idea, 
and we should have a less ugly, 









jealous, vicious world. 

“But it’s a competitive world!” 
I am told again and again. Certainly. 
But it was also once a disease-ridden 
world and we are curing it. It was 
an illiterate world and we are 
stamping out illiteracy. 

“But it wouldn’t work,” is the | 


next refrain. “Take away the incen- | 


tive for study and they wouldn’t 
study.” What do they mean? That 
without grades there would be noth- 
ing left to prop the tottering edu- 
cational system? Well, if that’s all 
that’s keeping it supported, let it 
fall. If I can’t give a child a better 
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reason for studying than a grade on 
a report card, I ought to lock my 
desk and go home and stay. 

And when every other argument 
fails, there’s “But that’s idealistic!” 
Tom Paine was an idealist, and so 
were Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Edison, Newton, Pasteur, 
my grandmother, George Washing- 
ton Carver, and Jesus. They all got 
quite a bit done in this world. The 
reason there’s any degree of decency 
and comfort in the universe is that 
people whom other people called 
idealists lived and fought and bled 
and died to bring it about. 

Now for the second atrocity: 
coaching children for competitive 
honors. I haven’t the slightest ob- 
jection to a thrilling parade, a group 
of inspiring orations, or a set of 
beautiful posters. But I have every 
objection to the fact that children, 
with rare exceptions, go into these 
things not for any satisfaction or 
value that they may get from the 
thing itself but merely to win. 
Furthermore, too frequently these 
activities represent more teacher 
effort than student effort. 

Does everything under God’s 
heaven have to be done for the sake 
of winning? Can it never be done 
for the sake of the thing itself? Life 
is not a matter of winning or losing. 
Life is a matter of living simply, 
courageously, and happily with our 
fellow creatures. 

There is, finally, that third enorm- 
ity: directing an activity which is 
educationally injurious. I have 
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heard the very teachers who sponsor 
Queens (Queens seem to be about 
as common as soybeans these days) 
and who sponsor other functions 
whose effect is questionable or ob- 
viously bad deplore the fact that the 
child who received the honors be- 
came an insufferable little snob. It 
never crosses their minds that they 
have helped to produce the situation 
they deplore. I am a little tired of 
hearing children blamed for being 
what we have very carefully given 
them every opportunity to be. 

It is not only the child who re- 
ceives the honor who is affected. 
It is all the ones who would like to 
have received it. The degrading, 
permanently damaging hostility that 
goes on among the several cliques 
who are trying to get their candi- 
date elected Queen of Something 
is beyond justification. Children 
are potentially brave, gentle, and 
unselfish. Actually they are ruthless 
and often diabolically cruel. We 
ought to be concerned with ways of 
developing their potential fineness 
instead of giving our time and sup- 
port to activities which breed, if 
not hatred, at least a perverted sense 
of values. 

As long as all honors go to the 
“cute” boys and girls, what hope 
is there for teaching children fair- 
ness, judgment, or social values? 
Out of our 1500, the same dozen 
children appear over and over again 
in our assemblies, on our committees, 
in our places of honor. It is a fine 
thing to develop leadership in a 
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dozen children, but it is not a fine 
thing to leave 1488 children on the 
sidelines for their entire school life. 
It is not fine if these dozen have 
climbed to leadership over the bodies 
of their classmates. 

If the activities we direct in the 
name of education were really edu- 
cational we should be infinitely 
nearer our goal. Let us examine, for 
instance, a senior play. It is usually 
hastily chosen. It is produced and 
acted by nine or ten seniors who 
have tried out for the parts and 
been cast on the basis of looks (cute- 
ness), figure, loudness of voice (the 
acoustics in gymnasiums are bad), 
and, last, on acting ability. The play 
is directed by some already over- 
worked teacher, and “rehearsed” 
for four or five weeks after school, 
when children are too physically 
tired to know what they are doing. 

It is witnessed by an enthusiastic 
audience of uncritical parents whose 
vanity is fed by seeing their chil- 
dren on the stage and by high-school 
students—including the many sen- 
iors whose hearts are bitter because 
after hoping and dreaming for four 
years of being in the senior play 


(the only dramatics offered, remem. 
ber) they did not make it. My an. 
swer to the senior play is not less 
dramatics but more dramatics: 
carefully planned and spaced 
throughout the years of school life, 
so that every child who aspires to 
be in a play may have at least one 
opportunity, and that the dramat- 
ically gifted may have something 
more interesting provided for them 
than one hastily thrown together 
performance just before graduation. 
With understanding and vision and 
with very little expense, any high- 
school community can offer this to 
its pupils. The average community 
is not dumb. It could be educated 
to want the right kind of dramatics. 
It may be slow to give up its tradi- 
tions, but it would do so if it saw 
them replaced by something better 
for its children. 

When the curtain is rung down 
upon my final moments and the 
footlights are switched out for me, 
I should like to be certain in the 
first strange moments of darkness 
that there was beauty in the play 
and that no harm had come to’any 
of my actors. 


Dorothy De Zouche teaches in Nipher Jun- 

ior High School, Kirkwood, Missouri. Re- 

ported from the Clearing House, XIX (Feb- 
ruary, 1945), 9-11. 
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HE Civil Aeronautics Administration says that more 
than 200 Wisconsin high-school pupils obtained flight train- 
ing during the semester just ended. 
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poe SPECIAL department which 
cuts across the usual departmental 
lines has been developed in Collin- 
wood Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is called the “adjust- 
ment department”—adjustment used 
here to mean an adjustment of 
teacher, pupil, and materials to pro- 
vide a differentiated training for 
low-normal pupils to help them 
develop into law-abiding citizens, 
wholly or in part selfsupporting. 
Adjustment teachers of English, 
mathematics, and social studies are 
so located that frequent necessary 
brief conferences can be held to 
discuss problems relating to one or 
more of the pupils. Thus a proce- 
dure can be determined and put 
into effect promptly by the coopera- 
tive effort of the teachers concerned. 
Materials for use with slow learn- 
ers must be adjusted to their needs. 
It is our experience that the mate- 
rial must (a) be of recognized value 
to the student as a means to a better 
life, economically, socially, or to 
provide for a more enjoyable leisure; 
(b) be within the reading ability 
of the pupils; (c) provide for such 
modes of learning as imitation and 
memory as well as judgment and 
reasoning (in which low-normal 
pupils are less competent); (d) pro- 
vide for the limited powers of sus- 
tained attention by arranging shorter 
units of work and dividing each 
class period into two 20-minute 
procedures that differ decidedly 


from each other; and (e) provide 
for the wide range of ability to 
grasp meanings and interpret ma- 
terials by having some material on 
each unit that is very elementary as 
well as some that is as difficult as 
that used by average pupils of the 
grade level. 

A testing program showed that 
the reading ability of most of the 
slow learners was slightly better 
than that of the average fifth-grade 
student. A survey was made of the 
supplementary books suggested for 
use in the fifth and sixth grades to 
discover those that contained ma- 
terials relevant to the social-studies 
curriculum in grades seven, eight, 
and nine. Enough dictionaries were 
purchased for one entire class, and 
their use was extended to the so- 
cial-studies classes for practical ap- 
plication of the work in the use of 
the dictionary as taught by the Eng- 
lish teacher. Looking up unfamiliar 
words is becoming habitual with 
most of the students and is encour- 
aged by social-studies teachers as a 
part of the training for which they 
are responsible. 

An Illustrative Unit—Two ninth- 
grade classes of slow learners began 
a unit to discover the extent of our 
natural resources and the need for 
conserving them. The unit was al- 
most completed when tree planting 
was proposed by some students as 
a way that nearly everyone could 
aid in area conservation plans. 
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“Where can we plant trees when 
we do not own our own homes?” 
challenged one of the students. 

“How about the parks? We all 
own them. They are public prop- 
erty,” suggested another. 

Conferences were held with the 
school principal and the park land- 
scape architect to secure permission 
to carry forward the plans. After 
the architect described several plant- 
ing projects, each requiring various 
amounts of money, the students de- 
cided that planting four- or five- 
year-old trees would be most inter- 
esting. 

A field trip to the largest nursery 
in the country was made by a com- 
mittee from the classes to learn how 
to plant trees and care for them. Af- 
ter the English classes had given 
suggestions on how to improve 
oral reports, the slow learners who 
had gone on the field trip instructed 
representatives from homerooms 
concerning the proper procedure 
for tree planting. 

The price of trees was such that 
the assistance of many more than 
the members of the two groups was 
needed. In the English classes the 
students prepared attractive invita- 
tions for the entire school to con- 
tribute pennies to the “Tree Fund” 
and join in the experience of plant- 
ing a tree. More than 300 different 
individuals responded with contri- 
butions and more than 40 made 
the trip for the actual planting. 

A committee of slow learners ar- 
ranged for the necessary transpor- 
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tation. The group planning the prof 
gram invited the principal and th 
park director to give short talks g 
the park, and solved the problem of 
calling the crowd together by hyy.f 
ing one of their classmates blow 
his bugle. In a beautiful autumn 
setting, the clear notes of the bug, 
the inspiring words spoken by th} 
director, climaxed by the actulf 
experience of planting the trees} 
challenged the students sufficient) } 
so that “When is the Tree Plant 
ing?” is now frequently asked early f 
each fall. 

A sign to mark the area wa} 
erected the first year. Boys in ad-{ 
vanced woodworking made the 
standard and prepared the sign 
board itself so that boys in mechan- | 
ical drawing could lay out the print 
ing. Students in art hand-lettered 
the words, and boys in the wood 
finishing class completed the work 
with all-weather finish. Meanwhile, 
boys in metal shop prepared the 
braces and fastenings so that the 
sign itself became a symbol of the 
excellent cooperation between de- 
partments that was characteristic of 
the whole venture. 

This tree planting has provided 
an unusual number of opportuni- 
ties for successful experiences for 
the slow learners and enjoyment 
for all the others who participated. 
Slow learners placed considerable 
value on the contact with the public 
officers of the park board. As ont 
girl related, “It was just like being 
a reporter and having an interview 
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with a really important person. He 
was so interesting to talk to and he 
showed us plans for the whole park 
system that make a big map on 
his office walls.” “To sit in the 
principal’s office and tell him about 
our idea and have him like it right 
away made me glad,” was the re- 
port of a boy who interviewed the 
principal. “I was scared to go to 
his office at first, but I remembered 
that I wasn’t in any trouble like 
some boys, then I felt better.” 
“Two boys were breaking 
branches off trees in the park last 
night and we made them stop,” re- 
ported a group. “We asked them 
why their school didn’t learn to 
plant trees instead of destroying 
them. We hope they won’t find our 
tree place and break any we plant.” 
“My big brother in senior high 
school told his homeroom that his 
kid brother was one of those ninth 
graders sponsoring the tree plant- 
ing,” confided a boy who was greatly 
in need of chances to win commen- 
dation for his efforts from his fam- 
ily, who were all more richly en- 
dowed than he. 
“Can I come back to the tree 
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~ Harriet S. Cutter is a teacher of social stud- 
ies, seventh grade adviser, and head of the 
Adjustment Department at Collinwood 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Re- 
ported from Adapting Instruction in the So- 
cial Studies to Individual Differences, Fif- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Washington: The Depart- 
ment, 1944, Pp. 55-62. 







planting next fall even if I’ve quit 
school?” inquired a boy. 

For slow learners to have a sucess- 
ful experience of being leaders in 
an enterprise involving the whole 
school is invaluable in building up 
their selfrespect since so few such 
opportunities can be afforded them 
in any areas of the school life due 
to the competition offered by stu- 
dents of greater natural abilities. 
English classwork took on new 
meaning as they discovered a need 
for skill in the use of the written 
and spoken word. A relationship 
between natural science classwork 
and social studies was made evident 
as this enterprise developed. Shop 
experience and art served to fulfill 
a need they felt for a goodlooking 
sign to which they could point with 
pride. The business transactions with 
the school bank and getting the 
check to mail in payment for the 
trees was making practical use of 
what had been studied in mathe- 
matics class. Even the stress of war 
and its attendant drives has not 
seriously interfered with the re- 
sponse-to the call this year of “It’s 
time to plant trees.” 
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WHAT THE VETERANS WANT 
Jess1z Howarp 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


DURING the late summer of 
1944, a letter and a questionnaire 
were sent to all former University 
of Illinois students in the armed 
forces. The questionnaire had two 
purposes. One was to learn the edu- 
cational plans and needs of those 
who intend to reenter the Univer- 
sity of Illinois so that, wherever 
possible, the necessary facilities 
might be available. The other was 
to obtain the reaction of these for- 
mer students to the services offered 
by the University. 

Thirty-two percent of the 4,000 
replies tabulated (out of 4500 re- 
ceived) recommend temporary ac- 
celeration; 37 percent want it per- 
manently; and 31 percent are against 
it. Those in favor of an accelerated 
program, think the veteran wants to 
lose no time in catching up with his 
education and establishing himself 
in civilian life. Some say the Army 
has shown them how fast the aver- 
age man can learn and that the col- 
lege pace has been too leisurely in 
the past. Others say, “Many of us 
feel we cannot take an additional 
four years or more in preparation 
for something not too secure any- 
way.” 

The opponents of acceleration, 
though fewer, are as definite: “Col- 
lege should be a maturing period.” 
“Accelerated programs do not allow 
for digestion of learning .. . ; things 
too quickly learned are as quickly 
forgotten.” Two groups, the older 
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graduates and those who had bene 
enrolled in the ASTP, especially op 
pose permanent acceleration. 

Sixty percent of the 71 percey 
who plan to return to Illinois sta 
that they will want family liviy 
quarters. If this percentage is typicd 
of all students who hope to resum 
their education, an immediate an 
urgent problem is created for thog 
universities whose housing facilitig 
are limited. The problem is acutiy 
because the peak enrolment perio 
for veterans will come quickly an( 
then disappear. Many of the may 
say that their return to the Univer) 
sity depends on the availability of 
suitable, reasonably priced housing 
for their families. Other former stuf 
dents request more dormitories any 
cooperative houses. 

The men are thinking most of dist 
tinctly vocational courses. Ten pel 
cent intend to change their cu i 
riculums; and, with the exceptia 
of a sizable group naming law, mos 
of these are planning to make ue 
of their Army training. The College 
of Medicine and Engineering (pag 
ticularly aeronautical) are attracting 
most of these. 

The short, intensive _ refreshe 
course is in demand. Graduatt 
want such courses to bring theng 
up-to-date in their occupation 
fields. The most anxious letterg 
come from doctors and dentists whi 
were married and over 25 at thy 
time of induction, but who had bei 
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in practice only a short time prior 
to military duty and had thus not 
established themselves. Their Army 
and Navy duties have not been those 
for which they were qualified, and 
they feel that they will be unable 
to take up where they left off with- 
out more schooling. A few service- 
men desire courses which will cover 
world geographic, economic, and 
social changes brought about by 
the war. Still others write: “Guide 
us back to civilization.” The man 
who entered service when part way 
through college wants speedy, con- 
centrated surveys of background 
work: “I cannot take advanced 
courses without some comprehen- 
i) sive review of the basic subjects.” 

Many replies testify to the values 
of a college education. For example, 
the men say that high-school stu- 
dents should be urged to continue 


if their training despite any sacrifice. 


=) Various motives prompt these opin- 
ions: “This war has shown me one 
gets nowhere without an education.” 
“A truly liberal education for all is 
the only hope of democracy and the 
only way to permanent peace. If 
the state universities cannot provide 


inf that education I don’t know who 


can.” “If there’s one thing I’m 
fighting for, outside of the larger 
and generally accepted ideas of 
freedom, et al., it is the years I spent 
§ at college and the opportunity I had 
to learn to live. I want the same op- 
portunity for all young Americans.” 
Boys who did not make a good rec- 
ord at school frequently express 


their regrets. Many of these apolo- 
gies come from youngsters who 
plead that troubled world conditions 
made application to study difficult. 

The Illini are frank in their rec- 
ommendations for improved or new 
University services. Their first con- 
cern is for further help in obtain- 
ing employment, both while in col- 
lege and after graduation. Many 
men contend that even with govern- 
ment or state aid, if they are to re- 
turn to school, either they or their 
wives must work, Acute disquiet is 
expressed about permanent posi- 
tions when they return from service 
or are graduated, They urge a cen- 
tral placement bureau, they ask the 
University to establish closer contacts 
with industry, and they beg that 
graduates who are well established 
in their professions be mobilized to 
help them get started. 

Many anxious statements about 
the need for employment aid come 
from high-ranking officers who 
graduated during the depression but 
who were not able to weather the 
economic storm. They have much 
the same history: a series of small- 
ish jobs, none quite in their field. 
and then enlistment during the 
early stages of the war. Their 
ROTC background gave them a 
good military start and they quickly 
acquired rank. Now married and 
with families, they fear that em- 
ployers will want the younger veter- 
ans. 

Second in order of frequency are 
the recommendations relating to 
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various phases of the instructional 
program. There are several hundred 
recommendations concerning the 
general curricular structure, quite 
apart from remarks relating to spe- 
cific subjects or colleges. First is the 
complaint of inflexibility; and sec- 
ond, resentment against required 
and prerequisite courses. The re- 
spondents are apprehensive that 
past difficulties with these restric- 
tions will reoccur to retard their post- 
war education. There are numerous 
arguments for and against a more 
practical orientation of the teaching 
program, and the trend which has 
been commonly anticipated by the 
teaching profession is very evident. 
They recommend “less theory” and 
“more work experience.” But others 
say, “It would be a tragedy if the 
so-called practical subjects on which 
this war has placed such a high 
premium were allowed to displace 
studies such as philosophy or Eng- 
lish once the conflict is over.” 

The men are lavish in their praise 
of Army and Navy teaching meth- 
ods. A number of Army and Navy 
instructors suggest that faculty 
members ‘regularly be required to 
attend a short, intensive course for 
teachers such as is conducted by the 
Army in its instructors’ schools. 
Smaller classes, round tables and tu- 
torial work, the Army’s method of 
teaching languages, the “Oxford 
system of allowing more independ- 
ent thinking and initiative,” and 
more classroom discussion are also 
advocated. 
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The faculty comes in for much 
comment, both praise and censure, 
Illini do not care for the young, in. 


experienced instructor, particularly 


the parttime graduate student. They 
object to the “smarty” type, and 
they want faculty men to be good 
teachers as well as specialists in their 
fields. They would like to know 
their teachers more intimately and 
feel that their teachers have a per- 
sonal interest in them. One discern. 
ing young private pleads: “Tell stu. 
dents that a school’s most important 


components are its faculty and stu. | 
dent body, not its buildings and 


equipment.” 
The idea held by some educators 
that veterans will be tired of being 


tested, examined, and classified is | 


completely refuted. The recommen- 
dation coming next in order of fre- 
quency is “better and more coun- 
seling.” “Test all incoming students 
for aptitudes and offer guidance in 
selecting vocations.” An officer ina 
limited-service unit writes: “I should 
be much interested in knowing 
what developments there have been 
in mental hygiene. Since I left the 
University I have seen many fail 
ures in emotional development 
which have rendered knowledge in- 
effective. Naturally I feel that in 
creasing attention should be given 
to the prevention of these malad- 
justments. College days are a golden 
opportunity for this work.” 
Observations on the veterans 
needs come next. There are num 
erous inquiries about credits for 
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Army and Navy college or other 
training and about the provisions 
of the “G. I. Bill.’ A further com- 
mon request is that the veterans be 
allowed to take courses in any de- 
partment, regardless of college 
boundaries, The men are also afraid 
of being dealt with, as they say, 
“like kids.” Several commanding 
oficers, however, feel that “there 
will be many restless and bewild- 
ered boys needing help.” 

Some of the servicemen think 
that they will be so accustomed to 
intensified Army training that they 
will chafe under the slower pace of 
the University; they believe the 
seminar or some other method of 
teaching which will allow each to 
progress at his own rate is most 
suited to their needs, but an equal 
number think that the veteran 
must be given time for adjustment. 

Finally, there are a few sugges- 
tions on survey courses: “This is 
the type of thing that will appeal to 
the soldier when he returns. Most of 
them wish to concentrate intently 
on their major subjects and to ac- 
quire the remainder of their liberal 
education by means of surveys.” 

The last group of comments 
which will be dealt with here are 
those on extracurricular affairs. In 
regard to the fraternity-sorority-in- 
dependent system, the following, 
which will speak for all, is one of 
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the lengthier expressions of opin- 
ion: “I have always felt that uni- 
versity life should teach people how 
to live in a democratic society, and 
extracurricular activities provide a 
good chance to learn and practice 
this— yet the outdated fraternity 
and sorority system remains to in- 
jure both Greeks and Independents. 
There is no place for a caste sys- 
tem in a modern university.” 

There is a final point to be made. 
The questionnaire obviously re- 
ceived the most careful: attention. 
It is interesting, therefore, to con- 
sider some of the matters with 
which almost no students seem con- 
cerned. There are only about a 
dozen references to sports, and one 
of these says, “Please make . . 
(the University) . . . a school we 
can name with pride because of its 
scholastic achievements. I recall too 
much emphasis on a grandstand 
type of athletics rather than on ac- 
tual participation. Bring sports down 
to their proper level of importance.” 
Another omission which seems sig- 
nificant to the writer is that the 
men do not ask for relaxation of 
standards. Regrettably, there is not 
the expected interest in courses 
dealing with the countries in which 
the men have been located, with the 
international aspects of such sub- 
jects as commerce and law, or with 
international relations. 


Jessie Howard is a Research Associate in the 
Office of the Provost of the Unwersity of 
Illinois. Reported from the Journal of Higher 


tL. Education, XVI (January, 1945), 10-16. 








COLLEGIATE TRAINING OF RECENTLY 
STARRED SCIENTISTS 


STEPHEN S. VISHER 


In School and Soctety 


Sate great significance of re- 
search scientists is now sufficiently 
recognized so that data as to their 
college and doctoral training are 
of interest. Continuing the program 
begun in 1903 by J. McKeen Cat- 
tell, 256 scientists were recently 
newly starred, by secret vote of their 
fellow scientists, in the seventh edi- 
tion of American Men of Sctence. 

Of the 1944 graduates of Amer- 
ican colleges, nearly a half gradu- 
ated from 12 productive schools; 
22 institutions graduated two or 
three each; and 57 graduated one 
each. More than a third of those 
of the 1903 selection came from 
eight large universities; these eight 
supplied less than two-thirds as 
large a proportion of the younger 
group. 

The fluctuation in the yield of 
college graduates who later become 
distinguished depends on two main 
factors: material and stimulation. 
But variation in faculty personnel is 
of greater import. David Starr Jor- 
dan stimulated many men at Indiana 
University and then at Stanford to 
become distinguished zoologists. 
John A. Miller, then at Indiana, 
graduated four men subsequently 


Stephen S. Visher is Professor of Geography 
at Indiana University. Reported from School 
and Society, LXI (January 13, 1945), 17-20. 


starred in astronomy; in the many f 


years since he left none has ap 
peared. Indiana has not yet gradu. 
ated a chemist who has been starred, 
despite its relatively large chemistry 
department. 

In addition to the profound in. 
fluence of the individual teachers, 
the effect of the age of the president 
and faculty appears often to be im- 
portant. At Indiana from 1901 to 
1906, 14 men subsequently starred 
were graduated; since 1906, only 
two have been. The reason appears 


to be that in 1902 W. L. Bryan, af 


young scientist, became president, 
with a faculty consisting largely of 
young men, many of whom wer 
hopeful of the new administration. 
A graduate school was started and 
the more capable students were stim- 
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ulated to go on elsewhere for the} 


doctorate and into research. Other 


examples are Wisconsin under Pres § 


ident Van Hise and Michigan under f 


President Angell. The evidence af 
to the vital importance of young) 


hopeful, enthusiastic presidents and 
faculty upon the yield of graduates 
who later become distinguished in 
research is perhaps not adequate 
as yet, but certainly it is suggestive 
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THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN THE NEW YORK CITY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


J. Wayne WRIGHTSTONE 
In the Journal of Educational Research 


ae N 1935 the Elementary Divi- 
sion of the New York City schools 
began an experiment with the ac- 
tivity program. This program was 
introduced into selected schools, 
and these schools were asked to ex- 
periment with the new practices for 
a period of six years. 

In order to judge the effects of 
this program upon the schools, a 
School Practices Questionnaire by 
McCall, Herring, and Loftus was 
administered by an Advisory Com- 
mittee, and A Scale for Rating Ele- 
mentary Practices was devised and 
used by the State Education Depart- 
ment. Results indicated that the 
new program was instrumental in 
changing practices in the schools, 
judged by the testimony of the 
children themselves. 

The Advisory Committee had 
carried on extensive and continuous 
studies of growth and development 
of pupils in the basic skills of read- 
ing, arithmetic, language, and spell- 
ing, and on civic attitudes, critical 
thinking and personal-social adapt- 
ability. In addition, specially trained 
observers made systematic observa- 
tions in activity and matched non- 
activity classrooms of the number 
of acts of cooperation, leadership, 
and initiative which pupils dis- 
played. 

In social- performance factors 
such as cooperation, leadership, and 
initiative, the activity school pupils 


consistently displayed more practices 
than similar nonactivity school pu- 
pils. In cooperative activities the 
mean for the activity schools was 
3.65 compared with 2.43 for the 
nonactivity schools. This difference 
indicates that there is less than one 
chance in one hundred that this 
finding would be reversed under 
similar circumstances. In leadership, 
the activity schools had a mean of 
1.90 as compared with .91 for the 
nonactivity schools. In selfinitiative 
activities, the activity schools had a 
mean of 4.04 as compared with a 
mean of 2.80 in the nonactivity 
schools. In recitational activities, the 
activity schools had a mean of 4.10 
as compared with 5.99 in the non- 
activity schools. All of these differ- 
ences are significant statistically, and 
they have educational significance 
because they show clearly that in 
social-performance factors the ac- 
tivity schools provide definitely 
more opportunities for the practice 
of cooperation, leadership, and ini- 
tiative than the nonactivity schools. 

In the basic skills of reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, and language, 
the battery of the Modern School 
Achievement Tests was used. In 
reading, spelling, and in language 
usage, the test results indicated 
that the pupils in the activity schools 
were holding their own or were 
slightly superior to equated pupils 
in the nonactivity schools. In arith- 
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metic, however, the activity schools 
had lower achievement than the 
nonactivity schools. 

In critical thinking gaged by the 
Advisory Committee test of work- 
ing skills the difference in favor of 
the activity schools was not statis- 
tically significant. In the tests for 
drawing conclusions and applying 
generalizations, however, the activity 
schools as compared with the non- 
activity schools showed a reason- 
ably significant advantage in powers 
of thinking. In current events, the 
activity pupils’ achievement was 
slightly more than the nonactivity 
pupils, but not statistically signifi- 
cant. In civic beliefs, the difference 
was significant. On the personality 
trait indicator, the difference ap- 


proached statistical significance. 
The State Education Department 


administered various tests in the 
basic skills, critical thinking, current 
affairs and attitudes. In the basic 
skills the activity and nonactivity 
pupils seem to be achieving about 
equally on tests of reading, work- 
study skills, language usage and 
expression, and arithmetic. On the 
test of critical reading ability, how- 
ever, the difference in test scores 
in favor of the activity pupils is 
significant. In the tests of critical 
thinking the differences between 
the two groups are not significant. 
For the current affairs test and the 
civic beliefs test, however, the ac- 
tivity pupils achieved a fairly sig- 
nificant advantage. 

The results of interest and atti- 
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tude questionnaires administered by 
the State Education Department ip. 
dicated that pupils in the activity 


schools like school better, find i® 


more interesting, and tend to make 
more of a carry-over of its influence 


into their life outside of school. Thee 
pupils of the activity schools excd i 
also in such qualities as cooperative f 
ness, selfconfidence, creative ability, 


selfdiscipline and scientific outlook, 


The pupils in both types of schools} 


showed an equal respect for author. § 


ity in the home. 


The State Education Department] 
approximately 20% 
teachers and obtained extensive in) 
formation by means of a question | 
naire from more than 500 others.) 
The results indicated that teacher) 
in the activity schools had displayed ® 
a greater amount of professional ® 
activity in terms of the number off) 
courses taken, amount of profes) 
sional reading done, attendance af 
educational conferences and meet-) 
ings, and participation on educa) 
tional committees. In addition, af 
test on the teachers’ knowledge and 
interpretation of child behavior wa) 
administered, and the teachers inf 
activity schools showed a slightly) 
better knowledge of child develop § 


ment and a better understanding of B 


interviewed 


how to deal with children than did 


the nonactivity teachers. The major 
conclusion drawn by the survey) 
staff was that the teaching staff of § 
the regular schools, under guidance, 
could be expected to adjust effec § 


tively to the activity program. 
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In a number of the matched ac- 
tivity and nonactivity schools, over 
1000 parents were interviewed, or 
they recorded their attitudes toward 
selected school practices of the type 
of school that the children attended. 
A substantial majority of the parents 
of children in both types of schools 
favored practices that are character- 
istic of the activity program. 

In the comparison of the activity 
| and nonactivity programs in the 
| New York City elementary schools, 
' two major questions were asked 
and answered: (1) Did children in 
the activity schools gain in values, 
either in kind or degree, that they 
would not have achieved in the reg- 
ular school program? (2) Did they 
lose any values they would have 


gained in a regular school program? 

The results of the evaluation of 
both the Advisory Committee and 
the State Education Department 
show that the activity program 
was as effective as the longer estab- 
lished program in developing chil- 
dren’s mastery of fundamental 
knowledge and skills, that it was 
more effective in developing chil- 
dren’s attitudes, interests, social be- 
havior, ability to think, and ability 
to work on their own initiative. As 
a result of these findings, the major 
recommendation was that the pro- 
gram, as developed in the six-year 
experiment, be continued and ex- 
tended to other schools in the city 
as rapidly as is consistent with the 
spirit of the program itself. 


]. Wayne Wrightstone is Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
New York City Board of Education. Reported 
from the Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVIII (December, 1944), 252-7 
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»" OME seven- and eight-year-olds were discussing names. 
M’liss said, “My name is really Mary Elizabeth.” Mary 
called from the swing that her grandmother always called 
her by her whole name. Ann bounced off the side and de- 
clared that her middle name was “really French.” 

But Wendy claimed the day. “My brother’s name is 
Peter and they call me Wendy. But my truly name is 
Carol.” 

Charlene put down the stick she had been examining 
and walked up to Carol alias Wendy and said, “You don’t 
look Carol, but you look Wendy.” 

Which is the case with a good many people!—M. Doro- 
thy Woodruff, in Childhood Education. 





HAZARDS OF THE HIGH IQ 


Dovucias A. THom anp Nancy NEweE.i 


In Mental Hygiene 


Tae little recognition has been 

given to the fact that extremely 
high intelligence is as far from nor- 
mal as is mental deficiency and 
that it creates problems of its own 
that may be as acute, though not 
as depressing, as the problems of 
inferior intelligence. 

The eight-year-old child with an 
IQ of 130 may be normal in size 
and appearance, but he has the men- 
tality of ten and one-half years, 
which throws his adjustment to his 
group out of balance. He learns his 
lessons quickly, is bored with the 
activities of Grade III, and may 
work off his excess energy in un- 
profitable mischief. He is still only 
eight years old in physical skills, 
in dependence on parents, in emo- 
tional experience, and with a certain 
naiveté which is charming, but 
which may be a dangerous pitfall 
if he tries to capitalize on it. 

Children of high intelligence who 
develop personality problems are 
reported to be less likely to retain 
their problems than children of 
lower intelligence. In the course of 
time, their intelligence enables them 
to recognize the advantages of con- 
formity to established custom, and 
they discard undesirable forms of 
behavior which they see are going 
to be unprofitable to them. Never- 
theless, disturbances of personality 
are deep-rooted; early environmen- 
tal experiences leave their mark in 
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conditioned reactions which, by rep. f 
etition, become permanent traits, J 
- In an effort to examine the inter. 
play of high intelligence with per. 
sonality factors, the authors, through 
the Massachusetts Division of Men. 
tal Hygiene, made a follow-up study 
of 43 children of IQ’s above 130 
who had been seen in the child-guid. 
ance clinics between 1927 and 1934, 
The interval of time between the § 
first contact and the follow-up aver. § 
aged 11 years. The children came § 
to the clinics because of some prob- § 
lem of management or educational § 
placement which was sufficiently 4 
troublesome for the parents to seck § 
advice. 
The objects of the study were to § 
check the correctness of the original 
diagnosis and treatment; to learn § 
what methods of training the par § 
ents had used; to find out how the 
children had reacted to the prob 
lem of their own superiority; to dis 
cover what factors had contributed 
to success or failure in adjustment 
to their life situations. 
Thirty-eight of the 43 children 
were available for reexamination. 
Their IQ’s on the first test (Stan- 
ford-Binet, 1916 revision) had 
ranged from 130 to 166, with the 
mean for the group at IQ 139. The 
results of the reexamination wert 
unexpectedly consistent. The chil 
dren at this time were from ten to 
twenty years of age, their IQ’ 
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ranged from 106 to 161, but only 
one, a boy who had been 23 months 
old at the time of the first test, fell 
below 120. The average for the 
group was 135 IQ on the Stanford- 
Binet (1937 revision) and 125 IQ 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue test. Dif- 
ference of level between the two 
tests may be attributed to the vary- 
ing efficiency of tests at different 
age levels and to favorable or ad- 
verse factors in the environment. 
It is with the appraisal of these fac- 
tors that the latter part of this study 
is primarily concerned. 

The parents of these children 
were, in most cases, interested and 
> willing to discuss problems of fam- 
§ ily life and to give information that 
would show what sort of homes 
| produced these superior children. 
Interestingly, there appeared to be 
no correlation between economic 
level and family solidarity, as har- 
mony was found in 15 of the 24 
prosperous homes and in 12 of the 
19 precarious homes. In the latter 
group, the parents had compensated 
for financial restrictions by intelli- 
gent planning of family activities 
through the use of facilities that did 
not involve much expense. The 
planning of projects and the shar- 
ing of privation had contributed 
to the unity and happiniess of the 
families. 

One is inclined to expect high 
intelligence and advanced educa- 
tion in the parents of very brilliant 
children, so it was surprising to find 
an educational level that was mod- 
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erately, but not exceptionally high. 
No child in the group was without 
love from one parent or the other. 
Only 15 of the 43 children had 
received wise management which 
had given freedom of activity with- 
in suitable limits so that they were 
able gradually to assume responsi- 
bility for their personal affairs. 

The educational history of the 
group was relatively disappointing. 
Although educational attainments 
were high, they seem to have been 
achieved principally through the 
energy and initiative of the children 
themselves. The schools had little to 
offer them in the way of special 
opportunities. In many instances, 
superior ability had not been recog- 
nized, particularly in pupils who 
were competing in an older group. 
In only five cases had any enrich- 
ment of program been provided. 
The more retiring students had 
often been overlooked and, from 
the clinical point of view, had 
lacked guidance in utilizing their 
abilities and in making personal 
adjustments. 

In the group of 21 successful cases, 
home conditions were predomi- 
nantly good or had improved dur- 
ing the interval between first and 
second contacts. Fourteen children 
had received wise and_ beneficial 
guidance. One outstanding girl, an 
only child, had been taught by her 
invalid mother to make decisions 
for herself, to use her gifts for the 
benefit of others, and to accept hum- 
bly the honors and admiration that 











were heaped upon her. Graduating 
from college at 20, she was popular 
and gay, thoughtful of her parents, 
but not restricted even by the in- 
validism of her mother and eager 
to specialize in a profession in 
which she could render her best 
service. 

Another girl, who also was grad- 
uating from college at 20, had been 
guided and encouraged by a step- 
mother who had assumed the care 
of four small neglected children 
after the death of an intellectual, 
but highly impractical mother. As 
the home was in a poor neighbor- 
hood, the girl had no suitable friends 
until she went to college. With 
her stepmother’s help, however, 
she made a.good adjustment, was 
prominent in college activities, and 
served as an assistant instructor. 

An interesting adopted girl, now 
in high school, has been so much 
more agile mentally than her adop- 
tive parents that they have had their 
bewildering moments, but with pa- 
tience and love they have guided 
her through some trying episodes 
and have been rewarded by her in- 
creasing stability and good achieve- 
ment. 

In the other seven successful cases, 
early training had been lax and in- 
consistent, or there had been antag- 
onism and friction in the home, but 
these children eventually rose above 
these handicaps and, with increas- 
ing independence of family influ- 
ences, were able to make satisfac- 
tory adaptation. 
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In the group of 22 cases that 
showed only moderate success or ac. 
tual failure, home conditions had 
been less favorable. Only nine fami- 
lies had had economic security, and 
13 had suffered financial distress, 
Twelve homes had been the scene of 
domestic conflict, and only one 
child had had security, harmony, and 
good training. This boy had been 
adopted to fill a woman’s emotional 
need, had received devoted care, 
and had never been told of his adop- 
tion. His personality was charming, 
but his school work was only fair 
and he displayed no unusual ability, 


A child whose parents expected f 
her to be a genius lived in a haphaz- f 
ard household where every one was 
allowed full liberty of selfdevelop- | 
ment. At the age of eight, she had 


been removed from school after a 
quarre] about her placement, and 
had been irregularly instructed by 
tutors. At the age of 16, she had not 
completed the requirements of the 
eighth grade, but talked fluently and 
superficially on philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and the arts. She was desper- 
ately trying to find a short cut toa 
profession that she considered wor- 
thy of her genius, and was becoming 
pathetically aware of her plight as 
she began to see the inadequacy of 
her preparation. 

Two boys had been idolized and 
exploited by overdevoted mothers. 
One was submissive, seclusive, and 
unhappy. The other, the former 
“quiz kid,” was so maladjusted 
scholastically that he was sent to 4 
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private school to be brought up to 
standard in subjects that he disliked 
and had neglected. 

A Jewish girl, who had been 
overawed by a tyrannical older bro- 
ther, gained selfconfidence away 
from home at a junior college. She 
was determined to defend herself, 
and the conflict resulted in a nerv- 
ous breakdown in the mother. An- 
other girl, who had been suppressed 
by a dominating mother, found re- 
lease for her abilities and expansion 
of her personality in the profession 
of nursing. 

In this group of cases, emotional 
instability, false standards of the 
parents, and poor methods of train- 
ing, as well as individual misfor- 
tunes and adverse circumstances, 
prevented the best development of 
the children, although psychological 
tests showed a persistence of their 
superior ability. 

Probably the most definite con- 
tribution to success in the 43 cases 
studied was consistent and reason- 
able training in the very early years, 
because it accustomed the children 
to orderly and useful habits and 
attitudes. The acceptance of regu- 
lations that are for the good of all 


Health, 


Boston, 
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ell are members of the staff of the Division 
of Mental Hygiene, Department of Mental 
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precluded the unfortunate philoso- 
phy so frequently observed among 
children that one must be naughty 
to have fun and that an audience 
must be secured at any price. 
From a clinical point of view, a 
need was revealed for a closer re- 
lationship of schools with social and 
clinical services in order to relieve 
emotional pressures and to help in- 
dividual children to overcome their 
difficulties. Otherwise, they cannot 
utilize their abilities to advantage. 
Public schools have, on the whole, 
offered little in the way of special- 
ized opportunities for superior chil- 
dren because this group gets along 
creditably in the program geared 
to the average child. It is time for 
the public to awaken to a realiza- 
tion of the neglect of a national 
asset that can be of inestimable value 
in the solution of the difficult civic 
problems that loom ahead. In a 
democracy, where many intelligent 
leaders are urgently needed, unusual 
abilities should not be allowed to 
go to waste, but should be developed 
for clear thinking and sound judg- 
ment, and should be directed 
toward goals of human service rather 
than those of selfaggrandizement. 


Reported from 








GOOD REASONS FOR DOING NOTHING 


Epcar DALE 
In the News Letter 


oe one looks about him and 


sees the tremendous job of recon- 
version and reconstruction that is 
required in America and all over 
the world, he is awed by the size 
of the job. Skills, ingenuity, organ- 
ization, and administration of the 
highest order will be required. Yet 
even were these talents available, 
one would soon find that in making 
necessary changes another hurdle 
must be cleared, an obstacle com- 
posed of all the “good” reasons why 
what is proposed won’t do, why it 
won’t work, in short, reasons for 
doing nothing. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
the “why” of reasons for doing no- 
thing. Coupled with possible loss 
of advantage is the fear of change. 
We dread the thought of insecurity, 
of reorganizing our habit patterns. 
In our efforts to avoid them, here 
are a few of the ways in which we 
evade action. Perhaps thus we may 
see our evasions for what they 
really are: apparent reasons — not 
the real ones. 

One of the reasons often given 
for opposing change is that the pro- 
posal would set a precedent. No one 
has yet discovered how to make 
changes without setting precedents, 
but stating the argument in this 
fashion gives it a convincing though 
illusory ring. 

The reverse side of this coin is: 
There is no precedent to guide us; 
therefore we cannot act. 
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A third reason given for doing § 
nothing is that we have not yet con. 
clusively proved that the old metho ¥ 
can’t be made to work or that the 
proposed new one can. For example, § 
assume there is a proposal to us 
recordings of Shakespearean plays 
presented by the ablest artists. Some ff 
teachers actually refuse to use them, 
on the ground that we have not yet} 
proved that this is better than read. 
ing these plays in class or at home, 
By the same token no one has really § 
proved that it is better to see a play 
than it is to read it. Hence, wf 
should make no effort to have ou 
students attend these plays whenf 
the opportunity arises. ; 

Certainly, I make no plea for les § 
research or fewer surveys. But let 
us spend our research funds onf 
clearly doubtful issues and _ not 
emerge with a vast amount of abra § 
cadabra in areas where informed 
individuals readily agree on what 
needs to be done. 

A fourth way to evade responsi 
bility for study and action is to la 
bel a proposal as another fad. The 
critic then goes on to suggest that 
perhaps this new method will gof 
the way of the socialized recitation, 
correlation, or the project method. 
Perhaps it will. None of thes 
methods did what some of theif 
over-enthusiastic supporters thought 
they would. But these methods de 
veloped out of a real need, a need 
not yet met, that of interrelating 
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knowledge, of making schools func- 
tional and purposive, of tying 
theory to practice. 

A fiith reason for doing nothing 
is that the time 1s not ripe. Let us 
not be deluded by a metaphor. 
Time itself doesn’t ripen; but peo- 
ple’s ideas and ideals do. We pro- 
duce goods so well but distribute 
ideas so badly. There is real danger 
that men who lack understanding 
may become resigned to ignorance 
and accept authoritarian solutions. 
Look at Germany. 

But after all, isn’t it the job of 
the schools, the press, the movies, 
the radio, to enlighten, to build a 
common denominator of under- 
standing? Isn’t there some way we 
can all work together on our com- 
mon problems? Can’t we build com- 
mon attitudes and common under- 
standings concerning Dumbarton 
Oaks, world trade, international re- 
lationships, world peace? 

The groundwork for such a proj- 
ect has already been laid by the co- 
operative work of the Office of War 
Information and the War Adver- 
tising Council. Together they have 
built a common basis of understand- 
ing of war bond purchase, inflation, 
nutrition, salvage, etc. 


Similarly, the Army and _ the 


Navy took “unripe” men and rip- 
ened their skills, their courage, and 
their information. They made wide 
use of audio-visual tools that some 
school people had either ignored 
or labeled fads. It was a short-time 
job with clearcut, limited objectives. 
And this precedent shattering job 
gives us standards and techniques 
for use in preparing civilians for 
the important problems to come. 

We may long for the good old 
days when industry, government, 
and education moved along in a 
comfortable routine fashion. But do 
we really want to go back, or do we 
want to go forward? Somewhere in 
those comfortable routines were im- 
bedded not the seeds of the present 
world war but certainly the tools 
for preventing it. The time wasn’t 
ripe for the League of Nations, for 
aiding the legitimate government of 
Spain, for collective security. But 
our very indecision, this alleged un- 
ripeness, certainly ripened the con- 
ditions which led to war. 

To do nothing in times like these 
is to abandon maturity and adult- 
hood as a nation. It is to accept the 
dictation of uncontrolled events. It 
means to abdicate democratic intel- 
ligence and action. It is a counsel of 
weakness and stupidity. 


Edgar Dale is a member of the staff of the 

Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 

University. Reported from the News Letter, 
X (January, 1945), 14. 
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BASIC ENGLISH 


I, A. RicHarps 


In the Modern Language Journal 


ar NNOVATIONS are always 
likely to be misunderstood. This 
is true whether the novel thing ‘oc- 
curs as end or as means, is a change 
in purpose or in method. Misunder- 
standing is especially probable when 
the novelty is both in design and 
in technique, in what is attempted 
and in the ways of achieving it. 
And misunderstanding is above all 
to be expected when the terms cur- 
rently available—for discussing ends 
or: means—are indiscriminate and 
confusing, when many different 
purposes are bundled together under 
the same labels and as many differ- 
ent methods share common de- 
scriptions, and when even the broad 
distinction between an end and a 
mean is itself disregarded. Miscon- 
ceptions of Basic English are my 
theme. 

Basic was not put forward to re- 
place fuller forms of English for 
any learners who have the time, the 
need, the opportunities, and the 
abilities to go further. It was, in- 
deed, so designed that it would 
make their further advance as rapid 
and secure as possible—by provid- 
ing them with that dream of the 
good teacher, a truly solid founda- 
tion, a base which will not slide 
away as he builds upon it. 

Primarily, Basic exists for those 
who are not going much further 
into English. It is for those who 
need enough English for truly 
wide communication without need- 
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ing, or being able to acquire, or 
keep up, more English than will 
decently do that job. The job is 
considerable. Truly wide communi- 
cation covers much more than the 
traveler’s or the business man’s re- 
quirements plus supplies for “pha- 
tic communion,” to use Malinow- 
ski’s famous term. It covers all of 
an intelligent and civilized mind’s 
general contacts with people and 
things, both in the world of events 
and the world of ideas. And that is 
a range of interests much wider 
than elementary language courses 
or, we may remark in sadness, 
language teachers are usually con- 
cerned with. 

Men are more myriad-minded and 
less standardized than current as- 
sumptions suppose. A common 
general equipment must take care 
of the meetings of minds which 
have little in common. It must be 
prepared for all eventualities and 
subjects and be ready to deal—sat- 
isfactorily within its limits—with 
everything. Basic, under its condi- 
tions of spare economy and utmost 
reduction of the learning charge, 
has such an aim. It had in fact to be 
the simplest instrument of the lib- 
eral intelligence. At the same time 
it has to handle adequately every 
possible variety of minor chore. 

It is only when we have realized 
the range of the tasks which Basic 
is designed to perform that we can 
reasonably consider any of its other 


























aspects. People often suppose that 
a man who has learned Basic be- 
comes, in some way, “frozen” there, 
that the power of learning and us- 
ing an additional word is somehow 
taken from him. For example, cup 
is a Basic word, saucer is not. Crit- 
ics under the influence of this mis- 
apprehension are apt to ask: “How 
then is the poor man to get himself 
a saucer?” The answer, of course, 
is: By describing a saucer—just as 
we all do for any other thing whose 
name we don’t happen to know. 
He says, “One of those small round 
plates we put under cups. What’s 
its name? Oh, saucer!” 

I have picked this absurd in- 
stance because it is a favorite with 
critics of Basic. Surely their inabil- 
ity to answer such questions argues 
some paralysis of the imagination, 
and a sad lack of realism. How is 
any language course, at the cost of 
no matter what time and toil, going 
to stock us ahead with every word 
which may happen on occasion to 
be handy? 

The point is that Basic provides 
the most widely useful means of 
asking for and learning about any 
words we may need for special pur- 
poses. A Chinese, learning to fly, 
for example, needs, fairly early, 
about a hundred technical terms not 
in Basic. Similarly the Chinese 
Armored Forces also need about a 
hundred technical terms and not 
the same ones. Basic is a speedy and 
economical way of teaching them. 
Moreover, the Air Force and the 
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Armor thus have the roots and the 
main stem of their English in com- 
mon, and in common with French 
Airmen and all others who are 
learning through Basic. None of 
them may have much English. But 
they all have the same English. And 
that will seem to us very important, 
if we realize what nonconterminous, 
contactless varieties of elementary 
technical English exist and how 
easily a man may pick up only a 
sort of English which sets him 
apart from similar learners in other 
fields. 

In all this I have laid no stress, 
so far, on a fourth requirement of 
Basic—in addition to range of cover- 
age, economy of effort, and uni- 
formity—namely normality. Any 
language which is rapidly expand- 
ing is in some danger of disruption. 
It is in danger of developing re- 
gional variants which are mutually 
unintelligible—dialects deriving 
from the influences of diverse 
mother tongues. It is in danger of 
developing technological _lingoes. 
The war, in both these ways, is 
causing the greatest and most vio- 
lent linguistic eruption of all time. 
Historians in the future may possi- 
bly record this as its most funda- 
mental and permanent effect. Merely 
in geographical terms English is 
being spread abroad this year as no 
other language ever has been spread. 
The organization of the peace and 
the airways of tomorrow will con- 
tinue the process. And at the same 
time under the research and man- 
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ufacturing pressures of war, English 
is flowering and sporting as it has 
not done since Elizabethan days. 

In all this the desirability of a 
common core, a central stem, of 
beginner’s English, as normal as 
the other three requirements per- 
mit, and as rugged to withstand the 
learner’s wrenches as possible, needs 
no stressing. 

The learner’s wrenches come, of 
course, mainly from his efforts to 
equate English with his native lang- 
guage. It is the living patterns of 
his own speech which distort his 
acquired English. Here comes the 
fifth requirement which Basic had 
to fulfil: it had to be as directly 
learnable as possible. 

As we all know, there are broadly 
two ways of learning a language: 
through equations (commonly fal- 
lacious) with a mother tongue, and 
directly through the engagement 
with the situation, the need, the fact, 
the feeling to handle with which 
the sentence has come into being. 
A key aim and principle of design 
in Basic was to make the learning 
of it throughout tie up as directly 
and visibly as possible with the 


work its words and sentences do. 
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There is no_ logical reason 
why there should not be cooperation 
between all who, from whatever 
angle, are concerned with language 
teaching. Alas, in point of fact 
there are innumerable unreasonable 
reasons for noncooperation. 

First, there is a tendency to think 
in terms of rivalry about work done 
from other angles than one’s own. 
Typically, the “linguistic scientist” 
fears that the “the Basic craze” will 
divert attention and opportunities 
from his own important and promis- 
ing field of effort, and the propon- 
ent of Basic fears that linguistic 
spit and polish may hold up gigan- 
tic troop movements late already. 
Similarly, teachers of other languages 
than English unwittingly resent the 
inescapable spread of English and 
still more resent, equally unwit- 
tingly, the unfairly privileged posi- 
tion (as regards the easy acquire- 
ment of a modicum) which Basic 
has given to English. 

This sad state of things is to be 
regretted. In such a matter as lan- 
guage study controversial manners 
are rather shameful. They are 
against common human interest in 
an important field. 


I. A. Richards is a member of the faculty 

of Harvard University. Reported from. the 
| Modern Language Journal, XXIX (January, 
a 1945), 60-65. 
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MONG the many bills recently introduced in Congress is one de- 
signed to establish a National University of Government and another to 
provide for Pan American student-teacher scholarships. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING FOR SCHOOLS 


STEPHEN M. Corey 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service 


p LANNING in any area means 
nothing more than bringing intelli- 
gence to bear on present and antici- 
pated problems. There are two 
kinds of planning for postwar edu- 
cation in America: One type is that 
drawn up by a national or state 
group representing an authority 
that is more or less highly central- 
ized and in many instances is far 
removed geographically and psycho- 
logically from the people who will 
carry out the plans. 

But the sort of planning most apt 
to affect future educational practices 
is that which results from the deep 
interest of a group of citizens who 
have children in school and who 
see an Opportunity to improve their 
children’s education by planning 
it more carefully. Schools or any 
other institutions that involve the 
work and attitudes of millions of 
people will be improved by plan- 
ning in the degree that millions of 
people participate in the decision 
making that is an integral part of 
the planning. 

When planning is limited to 
small, highly centralized, over-all 
planning groups, many things may 
interfere with getting the plans into 
operation. In the first place the peo- 
ple who do the planning are often 
unrealistic. The very fact of their 
membership on “big-name” com- 
mittees indicates that they are far 
removed from the actual mainte- 





nance and improvement of a specific 
school. A second limitation is the 
perennial and serious problem of 
communication. American public 
education is such a huge, sprawling, 
and amorphous enterprise that fre- 
quently the fine plans originating 
at the apex of the pyramid never 
reach the classroom. 

A final limitation of planning 
done exclusively by highly central- 
ized groups is that such groups 
are usually dominated by the benev- 
olently paternalistic view that their 
job is to help the backward. Conse- 
quently, their reports stress the ne- 
cessity for federal or state or private 
subsidies and they talk, at least by 
implication, of the need for impos- 
ing educational improvements. The 
difficulty here is that the backward, 
somehow or other, resist being 
saved except at the point of a gun 
or by the order of a court or with 
substantial and corrupting, although 
legal, bribes. Probably such resist- 
ance to reform from the outside is 
wholesome, is fundamentally dem- 
ocratic. It is based not only on self- 
respect but on realism. Outsiders 
invariably are unfamiliar with im- 
portant factors in the local situation 
that serve to explain its history. 

The importance of “grass-roots” 
planning for the improvement of 
education will dawn on us gradually 
and slowly. We now look first to 
Washington or to the state capital 
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for help in the improvement of 
everything. And Washington and 
the state capital do help, but little 
real progress is made unless com- 
munities look first to their own re- 
sources. Any school can be greatly 
improved if the local talent and re- 
sources are developed to the maxi- 
mum. 

During this war I have become 
somewhat discouraged regarding 
the amount of help which can be 
given educators on their own specific 
problems by Washington officials; 
this discouragement results in large 
measure from the fact that Wash- 
ington speaks on education with 
many voices. At least 16 govern- 
mental or quasi-governmental agen- 
cies are planning education now or 
after the war—in many cases be- 
cause they need something that they 
want the schools to provide—and, 
so far as I know, nobody in Wash- 
ington has been able to coordinate 
the recommendations for changes 
in school practices that come from 
these different agencies. 

Despite the influence of powerful 
groups to the contrary, schools at all 
levels and in all parts of the country 
will, after the war, devote more and 
more of their energy and resources 
to helping young people learn what 
they must learn if they are to im- 
prove their own living conditions 
physically, socially, and esthetically. 
Edacational programs will, increas- 
ingly, be focused on the problems 
faced by the persons being educated. 

This does not mean at all that 
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education will lose its intellectual 
content. It does mean, however, 
that pupils will whet their minds 
on problems that are of some con- 
cern to them. Most educators can 
be separated into two camps, in re- 
lation to the different beliefs they 
hold about the best way of getting 
boys and girls ready for life. One 
camp, which includes by far the 
larger number, has concluded that 
youngsters can be prepared for ade- 
quate living if teachers first try to 
anticipate the future, deciding what 
boys and girls will need to know; 
then proceed to organize logically 
into subjects this knowledge that 
will be needed for future activities; 
and finally devise ways of getting 
the boys and girls to learn the sub- 
jects. The assumption is that when 
the time comes for young people to 
try to cope with real life situations, 
they will be able to draw on the 
subject matter they have learned 
as a person draws on a bank ac- 
count. 

The second camp is made up of a 
small but increasing number of ed- 
ucators who contend that the best 
way to prepare boys and girls for 
an unpredictable future is to give 
them maximum help in dealing 
with the present. The conviction of 
these teachers is that boys and girls 
who are given a chance to acquire 
the knowledge, resourcefulness, and 
initiative needed to deal with pres 
ent problems will bring this knowl- 
edge, initiative, and resourceful- 
ness to bear on problems that may 
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come up in their future existence. 

Tremendous waste, both human 
and material, has accompanied the 
insistence of many educators that 
children spend their time in school 
learning subject matter that is of no 
concern to them whatsoever. Such 
teachers are forced to devote a major 
fraction of their energy merely to 
keeping the boys and girls in their 
seats. The effect of this situation on 
teacher and pupil morale is incal- 
culably bad and the consequences 
for classroom practice would be 
humorous were they not so tragic. 
In one study made in Wisconsin, a 
record was kept of all oral questions 
asked by pupils and teachers in six 
high-school classes. In one school 
year no fewer than 39,000 questions 


were asked by the six teachers and © 


about 130 pupils. The tragedy is 
that the six teachers asked 35,000 
of these questions and the 130 pu- 
pils only 4,000. A stranger to Amer- 
ican educational tradition might 
ask, “Why do the people who know 
everything in your American 
schools ask all the questions, while 
the ignorant ones, the pupils, give 
all the answers?” The obvious re- 
ply is that the pupils do not ask 
questions because what they are 
learning does not make any differ- 
ence to them. 

The prediction that the postwar 
school curriculum will increasingly 
enable boys and girls to get valued 
help as they try to cope with prob- 
lems that are vital to them has im- 
portant implications for the activi- 
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ties of teachers and administrators. 
One implication is that subject mat- 
ter of all sorts will be learned as a 
means to an end rather than as an 
end in and of itself. 

A second consequence of this 
trend in American public educa- 
tion is that school people are going 
to find it necessary to spend more 
time studying the children they are 
trying to teach. High-school teachers 
may then realize that young people 
have their minds and _ attention 
more or less constantly focused on 
a whole battery of problems that 
have very little to do with geometry, 
or biology, or physics, or English, 
as they are taught in most high 
schools. Adolescent boys and girls 
are concerned about their own bod- 
ies and their personal appearance, 
and the opinions of their peers, and 
their troubles with their parents, 
and the importance of being grown 
up, and the necessity for having a 
job, and the development of a sys- 
tem of values that will help give 
meaning to their world. Teachers 
who do not realize this fight a 
frustrating and losing battle. 

The paradox in this situation is 
that many of the problems adoles- 
cent youngsters worry about can be 
solved by the subject matter of biol- 
ogy. or physics, or English, or geom- 
etry, or ethics, or some other high- 
schoo] study. As these subjects now 
are taught, however, there seems 
almost to be a conspiracy to keep 
secret their pertinence to the real 
problems of adolescents. A sopho- 
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more girl in high school may be 
actually ill of chagrin and shame 
because she is 30 pounds overweight; 
but she can study biology forever— 
as it is too often taught—without 
recognizing its relation to her per- 
sonal problem. 

Another implication of this trend 
toward having school experiences 
bear more particularly on the prob- 
lems that boys and girls face, is the 
necessity for teachers to know some- 
thing about the communities in 
which they are working. Anyone 
who teaches children or adolescents 
must know what it means to live 
in the sorts of communities in 
which the boys and girls have lived 
and will live. To be maximally effec- 
tive, they must themselves be con- 
sidered genuine participants in com- 
munity enterprises. 

Anyone who is planning to oc- 
cupy himself with the improvement 
of schools in Kentucky, or else- 
where, should begin his job with 
deep and full appreciation of cer- 
tain realities. The first of these is 
that schools nowhere will be made 
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better overnight. In terms of the 
lives of the individuals who attempt 
to bring about social changes, the 
modification of any great social in- 
stitution is excruciatingly slow. 

Another reality, one consistently 
disregarded, is that if anyone wants 
to improve an institution of any sort 
he must start where the workers in 
that institution are. Many a _ pro- 
gram fails because the administrator, 
impatient to attain results and intent 
on playing the role that the Ameri- 
can public believes the strong ad- 
ministrator should play, tears off 
alone in the direction of Utopia and 
leaves everyone else behind. 

A third reality those who wish to 
improve schools should keep in mind 
is that bona fide educational im- 
provement results when large num- 
bers of people are concerned about 
the state of their schools, and when 
these same large numbers partici- 
pate in planning and decision-mak- 
ing for betterment. It follows that 
the initial work—the essential work 
—of the educational leader is to get 
the people concerned. 


Professor of Educa- 


tional Psychology, University of Chicago. 

Reported from the Bulletin of the Bureau 

of School Service, University of Kentucky, 
XVII (December, 1944), 11-19. 
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Z HE following former U. S. Presidents have taught 
school sometime during their lifetime: John Adams, James 
Madison, John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Tyler, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Garfield, Cleveland, McKinley, Taft, Wilson, and 
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HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS WORK ON “A DESIGN 


FOR AMERICA” 
THEODORE BRAMELD, R. B. Raup, anv B. O. SMITH 
In the Teachers College Record 


One morning about a year ago 
50 boys and girls, members of the 
junior and senior classes in a small, 
fairly typical rural cymmunity 
school at Floodwood, Minnesota, 
met for discussion with the super- 
intendent of schools, the English 
teacher, the social-studies teacher, 
and a visiting member of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota faculty. The 
students were asked whether they 
would enjoy embarking on an edu- 
cational adventure. Instead of study- 
ing the literature of the past, the 
institutions and practices of yester- 
day and today, why not turn to 
the future for a change? Why not 
try to answer the question, “What 
kind of society do we as young 
citizens want to build for tomor- 
row?” 

An orientation-motivation period 
of four weeks focused on two prob- 
lems: Is it important to build a plan 
for the future of America? and 
Is it possible to get the goals of 
such a plan so clear that the plan it- 
self, in form and content, will be 
definitely indicated? Gradually 
their own indifference and easy op- 
timism that “everything will turn 
out all right” were quite markedly 
replaced by concern over their own 
stake in the future. They sought 
an understandable, tangible stand- 
ard of a desirable society. When, 
after comparing fascism and com- 
munism with democracy, they 


reached a consensus that democ- 
racy alone could guarantee satisfac- 
tion not only of such “needs” as 
food and shelter, but also of such 
“wants” as participation and crea- 
tive education, they were at least 
in some degree the possessors of a 
criterion with meaning and vitality 
in their own terms. 

Each of the major roads to “pros- 
perity” from the extreme right to 
the extreme left were followed in 
turn, each being tested ultimately by 
the norm which they had already 
tried to establish. The group sought 
the largest possible agreement 
among its members as to the most 
promising direction for economic 
planning to take. 

The same general method was fol- 
lowed in studying politics, educa- 
tion, art, science, and “human rela- 
tions.” The present structure of pub- 
lic education, for example, was stud- 
ied with a view to determining its 
effectiveness for the future demo- 
cratic society—a process which led 
these high-school students not only 
to rather devastating criticisms but 
to an appreciation of education as 
a necessary force within a larger con- 
text of institutional forces. 

The closing weeks of the project 
were devoted to review, with the 
primary purpose of appreciating the 
interrelationships of each area with 
the others. 

The errors committed in the proj- 
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ect, of which there were many, 
seemed more than compensated for 
not only by the outcomes, but by 
the hope that other schools on both 
the secondary and the college level 
would try similar experiments and 
improve richly on the original. 

Prevailing practice in the teaching 
of the social studies does not par- 
ticularly encourage imaginative con- 
struction in the young. The Flood- 
wood project reversed the conven- 
tions in this respect. More, it ad- 
vanced the idea that imaginative 
construction, as a part of democratic 
social intelligence, can be equipped 
with a discipline which may well 
bring it into its rightful place in 
public education. 

It should be noticed that there are 
three important phases in any com- 
plete and practical judgment. The 
first phase is the focus of effort. 
The students were trying to get 
a concerted idea of the state of af- 
fairs they would desire to have es- 
tablished in the future; that is, they 
wanted to form the best large com- 
mon goal of which they were cap- 
able. To indicate the procedure more 
clearly, the entire group of 50 di- 
vided frequently into subgroups of 
five or six for intensive work on 
specific aspects of the whole prob- 
lem. Eventually each subgroup 
would make its recommendations to 
the total group. Sometimes one or 
more members would enter a mi- 
nority report, which often would 
be challenged by the larger group. 
But always the aim was to achieve 
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as large a measure of common ac- 
ceptance as possible, uncoerced by 
majorities, by dissenting members, 
or by the participating teachers. 

Unusual pains were taken to de- 
velop an ideal conception of democ- 
racy which would) serve as a refer- 
ence in deciding what economic and 
other materials to select or reject. 
This required accurate information 
in the fields concerned. Moreover, 
the ideal conception took meaning- 
ful form for the students as they 
carried on their own study, dis- 
cussion, and selfanalysis. It was 
rooted in empirical agreement about 
their needs and wants. In_ this 
added sense, it was based in descrip- 
tion of actual conditions—conditions 
both of the community and of their 
own characters. One of the best 
ways to discipline imaginative con- 
struction in people is to cultivate 
rigorously this relation with the 
second phase of a judgment, an 
accurate understanding of the exist- 
ing conditions—getting the facts. 

Another way to discipline future- 
casting is to keep it responsible for 
the third phase of an adequate prac- 
tical judgment, that is, for charting 
a plan of action which will lead 
through existing conditions toward 
the projected goal. The Floodwood 
students did this in part. 

But there is something to be 
learned also from an inadequacy in 
the Floodwood case in this respect. 
There was, under the circumstances, 
less than could be wished of re- 
sponsible connection with actual 
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plans of action. This is a common 
failure of most secondary and higher 
educational programs. They are 
pitched far below the level of young 
persons’ capacities for assuming re- 
sponsibility. 

The present case teaches a num- 
ber of important things in a more 
positive way. First, the project gave 
young people experience in one of 
the most imperatively needed func- 
tions of present-day America—the 
deliberate and patient forging of 
the bonds which will make us a 
genuine community and which will 
make in the world an increasingly 
inclusive community. 

Second, these young people did 
not hide behind an assumed neu- 
trality. They “took sides.” They 
were learning how to have convic- 
tions and how to be tolerant. 

A third point of strength in this 
as an educational project was its 
willingness to make full use of 
general ideas. Generalizations are 
among the chief means of discover- 
ing viewpoints and beliefs hidden 
deep in the characters of people, 
and of bringing these into reasonable 
treatment. 

We fear ideas, especially general 
ideas. At Floodwood this fear was 





“A DESIGN FOR AMERICA” 


YR. B. Raup and B. O. Smith prepared the 
analysis of this project, the original account 
of which was prepared by Theodore Brameld, 
Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Reported from the 
Teachers College Record, XLVI (January, 

1945), 250-5. 





defied. The students even dared to 
move out beyond the generaliza- 
tions of what is already more surely 
known. They formed ideal generali- 
zations, ideals which transcended 
what they already surely knew and 
which would direct their ventures 
into the less settled future. 

Not least in significance is their 
suggestion of a new orientation for 
public education. Education must 
clarify and deepen what our great 
tradition has given to us of stable 
common bonds of belief and pur- 
pose. But this is only half its duty. 
It must at the same time project 
and work toward new agreements 
on matters which now divide us 
within ourselves and from other 
peoples. 

The whole project demonstrated 
that high-school boys and girls are 
capable of engaging satisfactorily in 
this reconstructive function. Due 
regard for their present vocabularies 
and levels of experience is necessary, 
but granted this, there are no ob- 
stacles to their satisfactory growth 
in the function except such unreadi- 
ness to see its importance and such 
unwillingness to undertake it as 
may still remain with those who 
are guiding them. 


















WHAT SHOULD THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN EXPECT 
OF THE PRINCIPAL? 


Wintrrep B. LinpERMAN 
In the School Review 


adie present, educators are look- 
ing forward to the postwar world 
and its needs and are reevaluating 
current educational services and 
planning new ones. There is increas- 
ing evidence of a growing recog- 
nition of the broader services which 
the school library can render. A 
library-minded principal, one 
whose interest goes far beyond the 
fulfilment of prescribed standards, 
who sees the need for library serv- 
ice closely integrated with the en- 
tire teaching program, will stimu- 
late both library and teaching staffs 
to make the library an important 
factor in education. 

It is the principal’s responsibility 
to state the philosophy of the school 
and its objectives and then to work 
out with the librarian the contri- 
butions possible for the library to 
make in attaining school objectives. 

The conscientious librarian is in- 
terested in a competent library per- 
sonnel. A poorly trained school 
librarian without vision, ability, or 
scholarship is as harmful to the li- 
brary profession as is the unworthy 
person in any other profession. Con- 
sequently the majority of school li- 
brarians desire the selection of new 
librarians of character, training, and 
broad cultural background. The 
appointed librarian asks for help 
and consideration for her profes- 
sional growth by having arrange- 
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ments made for attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings, for visits to pub- 
lic and other school libraries, for 
participation in experimental work 
and study, and for adequate salary 
to permit such professional activi- 
ties. 

It is also important that the li- 
brarian be given a standing on the 
faculty which will bring her into 
closer relationship with the teachers 
and that her status be clearly de- 
fined. Ranking her as a depart- 
mental head or as a senior teacher 
will insure her participation in 
curriculum planning and her mem- 
bership on policy-forming commit- 
tees. Such committee work will, 
in many instances, demand a radi- 
cal change in library organization 
to provide time for such activities 
by freeing the librarian from cleri- 
cal routine. 

Pupil schedules which will allow 
the greatest use of library facilities 
must be devised. The cooperation 
of librarian and principal on this 
problem will provide staggered 
schedules for classes that require 
the use of the library as a labora- 
tory, an equal distribution of study 
halls throughout the day, or lighter 
study-hall enrolments during pe- 
riods when subject classes may need 
the library. 

As to library quarters, it goes 
without saying that proper housing 
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THE LIBRARIAN AND THE PRINCIPAL 


facilitates service. Acquaintance 
with standards and careful plan- 
ning often make possible the re- 
modeling of existing libraries to 
provide more practical arrange- 
ments. Certainly, if a new building 
is contemplated, the principal should 
insist that the librarian be allowed 
to make recommendations concern- 
ing the library. Too many college 
and high-school libraries today are 
beautiful examples of architecture 
totally unsuited to effective library 
service. 

In addition there should be long- 
term planning: a policy of book 
selection which aims, over a period 
of years, to balance the collections 
and to build up new departments; 
the addition of new services, such 
as the administration of audio-visual 
materials; projected plans for more 
modern equipment; more help, 
possible library internships, or a 
long-term budget plan. 

The responsibility for procuring 
funds to carry out plans belongs 
to the principal. Since it is he who 
must defend the request for finan- 
cial support for the library to the 
superintendent and the board of 
education, he should be fully equip- 
ped with knowledge of the work of 
the library in order that he may 
properly interpret the value of its 
service to the educational program. 

The principal is in a position to 
point out to the teachers the value 
of the library as a primary aspect 
of education and to suggest ways in 


which its materials may be utilized. 
He must take the lead in develop- 
ing an integrated plan of library 
instruction with carefully outlined 
objectives. This program must be 
planned as a cooperative effort of 
both the teachers and the librarian. 
Certain basic instruction will be 
the librarian’s contribution, while 
the teaching of other skills will be 
motivated by the needs of the pupils 
as they arise. The over-all planning 
will insure the mastery of certain 
desirable skills and attitudes at 
definite intervals. 

The librarian has a definite con- 
tribution to make to instructional 
supervision. She is in a position to 
offer aid by calling attention to 
materials for enriching instruction, 
by observing and reporting pupil 
attitudes and responses, by consult- 
ing with instructors and their 
classes in their search for materials, 
and by furnishing to teachers books 
and other materials for professional 
growth. The principal owes his li- 
brarian a complete understanding 
of what is expected of her in ana- 
lyzing and appraising the instruc- 
tional program and in influencing 
its direction. 

At the same time the librarian 
should have clarification as to the 
role she is to play in encouraging 
and stimulating the professional 
growth of teachers. The librarian 
will be able to administer a pro- 
fessional library if the principal 
will find means to provide it. Her 
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services can be further utilized in 
workshops or other forms of in- 
service conferences or demonstra- 
tions, if the principal so directs. 

The librarian expects the princi- 
pal to recognize the possibilities of 
the library in connection with the 
guidance program, to include her 
in important guidance planning, 
and to supply her with the neces- 
sary data for making her contri- 
butions. All records of pupils which 
will assist the librarian in knowing 
and serving them as individuals 
should be made readily available. 
She should be provided with lists 
of exceptional pupils in need of en- 
riched programs as well as with no- 
tices of failing pupils or those with 
peculiar difficulties who need spe- 
cial attention. In addition, the li- 
brarian is expected to stimulate 
reading interests and to serve as 
adviser on recreational as well as 
curriculum reading. To do this 
effectively, the librarian must know 
the pupils as well as the books; the 
means to capitalize on an interest 
or to supply a request at the mo- 
ment it arises sometimes means a 
step in the making or holding of 
the library habit. 

A census of the primary voca- 
tional interests of the pupils and 
of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing which they hope to attend 
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should be made and such informa. 
tion passed on to the librarian in 
order, that the supply of vocational, 
occupational, and educational ma- 
terials in the library may meet the 
needs of the student body. Cooper- 
ation between the school and the 
public library becomes more than 
ever desirable, for they must share 
the responsibility of supplying ma- 
terials and furnishing reading guid- 
ance. 

Regardless of the increased dif- 
ficulties of hall supervision, access 
to the library should be made easy. 
Naturally, this is an administrative 
problem, but the library-minded 
principal will constantly seek ways 
and means of clearing the red tape 
from the path to the library. 

Discussions between principal 
and librarian, based on the latter’s 
monthly reports, will naturally give 
rise to a recognition, on the part of 
both, of the benefits to be gained 
from continuous evaluation of the 
library collection and services. Fre- 
quent visits to the library on the 
part of the principal will be evi- 
dences of his interest and will re- 
ward him with information impor- 
tant to his administration of the 
educational offerings of the school 
and to his interpretation of these 
offerings to members of the com- 
munity. 


Winifred B. Linderman is Reference Librar- 
ian at Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Reported from the School Review, 


LII (December, 1944), 611-17. 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL EDUCATION SHOULD BE 
AVAILABLE TO ALL 


Pau. B. Jacospson 


In the North Central Association Quarterly 


Mary good things can be 
said about the schools and their con- 
tribution to the war, both in prein- 
duction training and defense work. 
Certain changes are now operative 
which can, and, in individual schools 
at least, will further improve general 
education in the postwar world. 
Work experience articulated with 
school attendence shows every indi- 
cation of becoming a part of school 
organization. Emphasis on _ health 
and physical education and a gen- 
eral toning up of the offerings in 
this area is apparent. Education 
placement on the basis of demon- 
strated competence rather than time 
spent in school has made its appear- 
ance on the educational scene. The 
necessity of advising the individual 
student to choose wisely the proper 
arm of the services or to seek his 
most effective place in industry has 
enhanced the guidance function 
and has provided both increased 
emphasis and additional personnel. 

But good as general education 
shows signs of becoming, there is 
one glaring weakness about which 
we can do something now and to 
which I wish to devote the rest of 
my remarks. The high school has 
been called the people’s college. But 
it is not the school of all the people. 

The 1940 census shows that 84 
percent of the 14-year-olds, 81 


percent of the 15-year-olds, 70 per- 


cent of the 16-year-olds, and 56 per- 
cent of the 17-year-olds were attend- 
ing school. Only one-fourth of the 
18- and 19-year-olds were in any 
sort of educational institution; 
most of these were properly enrolled 
in colleges and universities. 

None of us would claim that all 
young people from 14 to 17 years 
of age should be in secondary 
schools. But the great majority of 
those who were not in school— 
27.5 percent of the total age group 
—were absent principally because 
they could not afford to attend. 

“It appears,” says George S. 
Counts in his pioneer investigation, 
The Selective Character of Ameri- 
can Secondary Education, “that the 
chances that the child of a father 
engaged in one of the professional 
pursuits will reach the senior year 
of the high school are 69 times as 
great as those of the child whose 
father is a common laborer.” Bell, 
in the Maryland Youth Study, 
reached a conclusion which is not 
surprising: “. . . the strongest single 
factor in determining how far a 
youth goes in school is the occupa- 
tion of his father. . . It seems obvi- 
ous that before the schools can effec- 
tively participate in any solution of 
the national youth problem, oppor- 
tunities for attending school must 
be provided.” 

Immediately some will say public 
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high schools are free; therefore, all 
can attend. Recent research shows 
that the average annual expenditure 
for all students is $82; for boys, $74; 
and for girls, $88. Average expendi- 
ture for students in ninth grade, 
$63; in the tenth, $69; in the 
eleventh, $88; and in the twelfth, 
$106. There were also differences 
in the average expenditures made 
by children from various occupa- 
tional groups. For example, the chil- 
dren of professional parents re- 
corded expenditures of $96.53, 
while the children of operatives and 
kindred workers—bus drivers, fac- 
tory laborers, and the like—re- 
ported average expenditures of 
$71.43. There was also a gradual in- 
crease in expenditures as the size 
of the community increased, from 
$58.50 in communities of less than 
1000 to $103.50 in cities of over 
100,000. 

For professional workers the ex- 
penditure of $82 to pay the run- 
ning expense of a son or daughter 
in high school is a matter which re- 
quires not even a second thought. 
But for the family with an annual 
income of $2000 or less, and that 
means half of the families, such 
an expenditure is a serious matter, 
particularly if there are two or more 
children. For those families with 
annual incomes of $1000 
or less—in 1942 this group included 
32 percent of the families—such an 
expenditure is impossible. For want 
of the necessary cash money to at- 
tend school, those segments of so- 
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ciety who are in most desperate 
need of the help which the school 
can give are forced to drop out. 

There are several ways which 
might make education more gener- 
ally available. Higher family in- 
comes would help and plans for full 
employment after the war should 
alleviate the difficulty. But school- 
men alone can do little to raise 
family incomes. 

Schools could and should fur- 
nish more free services. If athletic 
coaches are furnished, why should 
not admissions to athletic contests 
be free to students? Free lunches and 
free transportation would help; but 
unfortunately many communities 
cannot afford this. Some form of 
federal assistance either to enable 
the individual to carry the cost or 
to enable schools to furnish the 
necessities is imperative. But unless 
the student has or can earn the 
money to buy the necessary cloth- 
ing, the largest single expense, he 
will not stay in school. There are 
two kinds of aid to education: (1) 
aid to make general education bet- 
ter, and (2) aid to enable those who 
cannot now attend to enjoy the 
schools which are available. This 
paper concentrates on the second 
because it has been far less generally 
solicited and is probably more read- 
ily available. 

Every willing and able boy and 
girl has the right to earn the money 
necessary to stay in school and to 
reach that level of competence 
which his ability will allow, be it 
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high school or college graduation. 
Organized schoolmen have an obli- 
gation to see that such opportunities 
are provided. 

In this nation of opportunity my 
grandfather, an immigrant from 
Norway, was allowed to build up a 
farmstead at practically no cost ex- 
cept his own energy and persever- 
ance. A generous federal govern- 
ment gave to the homesteaders, 
mostly young people, 280,000,000 
acres of land, an ared equal in size 
to Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Many of you were in- 
direct recipients of that bounty 
through inheritance or opportunity. 

Today the federal government can 
give opportunity by making funds 
available so that young people can 
complete their secondary education 
and go on to college. The experi- 
ence of the ASTP units in hundreds 
of colleges has demonstrated clearly 
that the underprivileged, but able, 
have responded remarkably. The 
federal government will, I believe, 
make the necessary funds available 
if those who understand the need— 
the responsible school administra- 
tors of the nation—ask for it. 

Say a program would cost money 
ranging from several millions in 
times when jobs are plentiful to 
approximately $100,000,000 in “hard 
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times” such as were experienced in 
the thirties. Even though the sum 
is large, enough to pay for the war 
for 10 or 12 hours, there are some 
compensations. My  grandfather’s 
farm paid in taxes to the various 
governmental units in two genera- 
tions a considerable sum which 
would never have been realized had 
the land remained undeveloped. 
Young people developed more nearly 
to their capacities will, in my opin- 
ion, repay to the government in a 
generation through their increased 
income taxes many times the cost 
of enabling them to go to school. 

I can with clear conscience ask 
the federal Congress for money to 
enable young people to continue in 
school, particularly if I do not 
first demand salary increases for my 
colleagues, desperately as some of 
them need more money. As a matter 
of fact, I suspect that aid to schools 
should follow aid to enable individ- 
uals to stay in school. I would not 
even ask that the money be given 
to the young people; merely that 
the money be made available so 
that they may earn the necessities. 

We school administrators should 
logically do something about this 
problem. To fail to seek aid is to 
shirk our responsibilities as the duly 
appointed leaders of the teen-age 
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Schools at Davenport, lowa. Reported from 
the North Central Association Quarterly, 


XIX (January, 1945), 279-84. 









OUT-OF-DOOR EDUCATION—A POINT OF VIEW 
L. B. SHarp 


In the School Executive 


ft 
Ourpoor education _ places 
the main emphasis on learning 
through direct experience. How can 
we really know or understand a 
thing unless we experience it di- 
rectly? We sing about “rocks and 
rills and templed hills” to stir our 
patriotism and increase under- 
standing of country, but we cannot 
really know and understand unless 
we have experienced them thor- 
oughly. Youth needs to know the 
height of a hill or a mountain by 
the pull of his muscles and to see 
the vista at the top; to feel the per- 
spiration from toil, to expend en- 
ergy beyond a pleasurable point, 
and to get satisfaction from the 
results of his work; to know the 
strength of a stream as it gives re- 
sistance to the canoe and paddle; 
to gain the satisfaction of making 
himself comfortable in all kinds of 
weather; to acquire the knowledge 
and assurance gained in protecting 
himself. All these experiences de- 
velop a broader point of view—of 
our earth and its possessions, of 
people and how they live. Youth 
can gain something by reading, but 
what is read does not take on real 
meaning until there is a direct ex- 
perience. 

We are beyond the point in our 
thinking that education consists 
only of learning to read, write, and 
figure. Many educators are suffi- 
ciently “Deweyized” to agree that 
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education is a way of life: It is liv. f 
ing right here and now, each and 
every day, and that in itself is the § 
best preparation for whatever the [ 
future holds for each individual, q 

Schools, in the main, however, § 
have always followed the pattern f 
of teaching subjects. All the sub § 
ject matter is taught inside the § 
classroom when actually most of f 
the material itself comes from the f 
outdoors. Why not get as much of § 
the learning as possible first-hand? | 
Outdoor education is the wedge ff 
that can open that interesting door f 
to realism, adventure, and other [ 


values. 


An increasing concentration in J 
large urban centers and a reduc | 
tion of the rural population is leav- | 


ing its impact on our people and 


consequently on our nation. Our 


American life has moved from that 


of early pioneer living—close to the F 
soil, working and struggling for} 
existence —to a highly developed f 
society where [ 
do less and less for 


technical-industrial 
individuals 
themselves in the way of providing 
food and shelter and their own rec- 
reation. 


Crowded city life, which restricts § 
experience, has resulted in an up§ 


surge of youthful combustion which 


is commonly called delinquency. 


In the main, youth just naturally 
want to be doing something and 
often end up by doing almost any 
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thing. Another effect of crowded 
living is the decreasing apprecia- 
tion that young people have of real 
work. A group of high-school grad- 
uates found that during the 16 
years of city living they had spent 
only 15 percent of that time in di- 
rect contact with the earth. It is 
indeed difficult to gain much real 
understanding and appreciation of 
the out-of-doors and its possessions 
today. 

By nature, young people are ad- 
venturous and exploratory minded. 
It has not been their decision that 
education should be confined to the 
classroom. They are ready to ex- 
plore, fend for themselves, if it is 
in the educational cards to do so. 

Why, then, have the schools 
failed to use the natural and educa- 
tional resources so inexpensive and 
abundant? The answer is obvious. 
Schools began in a building. As 
more and more children came to 
the schools, more and larger build- 
ings resulted. Subjects added to the 
curriculum were also taught inside 
these buildings. | Furthermore, 
teachers were educated for their 
jobs at collegiate institutions which 
carried on their programs inside 
buildings. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, that teachers are utterly 
unprepared to understand, or to 
help others to understand, that 
much learning can take place out- 
of-doors or, in other words, beyond 
the walls of a building. School ad- 
ministrators are trained to operate 


the big school buildings and super- 


vise teachers, and many of them 
grew up administratively in the 
school building. Outdoor education 
has not been a part of their work. 
It is a new field for them. 

An all-out effort of outdoor edu- 
cation can be summarized under 
five phases. First, the basis for ap- 
plying the curriculum to the out-of- 
doors, at any level, is to decide 
which things should be learned and 
where they can best be learned. 
This will result in a larger amount 
of time being spent in the out-of- 
doors, in the community, and in 
school camps. Many school admin- 
istrators and teaching staffs could 
be introduced into the outdoor way 
of teaching by conducting a special 
institute built around the outdoor 
education idea. 

Second, the all-out effort will re- 
quire the immediate education of 
school administrators and teachers 
in the philosophy behind outdoor 
education and in the methods and 
organization for carrying it out. 
Every teacher-training institution 
should have a camp as an integral 
part of its program. 

Third, the program projects the 
establishment of a school camp or 
place where school boys and girls 
can, under proper guidance, live, 
work, and study together, to ex- 
plore, to learn to be on their own, 
set up their own camp community, 
and manage their own affairs. 
There they can come to grips with 
the realities of living and have a 
chance to build their shelters or 
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places to live, plan their own 
menus, cook their own meals, cul- 
tivate gardens and farms, reap the 
harvest, and engage in all kinds of 
honest-to-goodness work. 

Fourth, every school can start 
immediately with day camping in 
or near the school grounds. These 
experiences should include explora- 
tion, gardening, cooking, and living 
out-of-doors. 

Fifth, through the years, the pub- 
lic has been taught to believe that 
education goes on only in the school 
buildings and has responded to the 
appeals to build bigger and better 
buildings. It is now hard for Mr. 
and Mrs. John Public to under- 
stand that in many respects better 


education can take place out-of. 


doors. This puts the burden of re. } 
sponsibility on the administrators | 


and their fellow teachers to take 


to the open spaces, for the public § 
has confidence in those who are — 
to teach their youth in the f 


trained 
schools. 


Love of the out-of-doors, ability f 
safely and happily in the F 
open, understanding of plant and f 
animal life, and a profound appre. f 
ciation of beauty and the phenom. f 
ena of natural surroundings is, bas | 


to live 


ically, education. 


The trail has been blazed. Our 
schools have a splendid opportu. [ 
nity to take a most forward step. | 


They should wait no longer. 


L. B. Sharp is Director, National Camp, 

Life Camps, Inc., New York City. Reported 

from School Executive, LXIV (February, 
1945), 56-57. 
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i a Fort Valley, Ga., State Col- 
lege recently introduced the inno- 
vation of awarding credit for the 
achievement of the objectives of 
the college as a prerequisite for 
graduation. Finding that even in a 
“progressive” educational atmos- 
phere, student and faculty prepos- 
session with “credits” and “units” 
makes functional education diffi- 
cult, the college now requires for 
graduation not only the usual 
credit, but also 180 “activities-objec- 
tives” units distributed over the 
eight objectives of the college, 
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which are: (1) Health, (2) Eam- § 
ing a Living, (3) Citizenship, (4) f 
Scientific Use and Control of the 


Natural Environment, (5) Com 
munication, (6) Aesthetic, (7) Ap 


preciation of Education as Carrier § 


of the Social Heritage, (8) Ethical 


(Living the Good Life). Although F 
recent in application, the device has 


already proved its value in modify- 
ing instruction to fit objectives and 


making students keenly aware of 


the meaning of “education.”—Hor- 
ace Mann Bond in School and So 
ciety, 
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RELATION BETWEEN VOCABULARY AND GENERAL 


ACHIEVEMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ArTHUR E. TRAxLEerR 


In the Elementary School Journal 


Fie existence of a relationship 
between vocabulary and _ general 
achievement in school has long 
been recognized. At the elementary- 
school level, however, the relation- 
ship between knowledge of word 
meaning and over-all achievement 
does not seem to have been studied 
extensively. To provide further in- 
formation of this kind, correlations 
were found between word-meaning 
scores and total scores on the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test at each 
grade level from IV to VIII, inclu- 
sive. 

The correlations range from .780 
to .£877, with a median of .827. 
They are nearly as high as the cor- 
relations one would expect to find 


| between two different tests of vo- 
| cabulary or two different tests of 


achievement. 
The correlations between total 


§ score on the Stanford Achievement 


Test and intelligence quotient (as 


| measured by the Kuhlmann-Ander- 


son Intelligence Tests) are a little 
higher than the correlations be- 


| tween word meaning and _intelli- 


gence quotient. Both sets of correla- 
tions are significantly lower than 
the correlations between word-mean- 


ing score and total score on the 
Stanford Achievement Test. 

Partial correlations between word- 
meaning and total scores on the 
Stanford Achievement Test with 
Kuhlmann - Anderson _ intelligence 
quotients held constant indicate that 
the word-meaning score on the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test is a reason- 
ably good predictor of the total 
score on the test and continues to be 
a fair predictor even when intelli- 
gence quotient is held constant, 
and that it is a better predictor of 
total achievement than is the intelli- 
gence quotient as measured by the 
Kuhlmann - Anderson _ Intelligence 
Tests. 

These findings have implications 
for both testing and teaching. First, - 
if one wishes to obtain a rapid, 
fairly valid prediction of general 
achievement in the elementary 
grades, a word-meaning test appears 
to be preferable to an intelligence 
test. Second, the high relationship 
of word meaning to total achieve- 
ment suggests that, in their attempts 
to improve the general achieve- 
ment of elementary-school pupils, 
teachers could well place more em- 
phasis on vocabulary teaching. 


Arthur E. Traxler is Associate Director of 
the Educational Records Bureau, New York 
City. Reported from the Elementary School 


Journal, XLV (February, 1945), 331-3. 











Owe teacher in seven is new to 
his position in 1944-45. One in ten 
is holding an emergency certificate. 
One in five is paid less than $1200 
for the year’s work. This situation 
is fundamentally a result of two 
major causes, low teachers’ salaries 
and the war emergency. The latter 
must be met as best we can, plac- 
ing the winning of the war first. 
But teachers’ salaries and some of 
the effects of the emergency must 
be met immediately through state 
and national legislative action and 
the decisions of state and local 
boards of education. 

Inadequate salaries—The outlook 
for 1944-45 is that 197,000 teachers 
(20 in every 100) will be paid less 
than $1200; 28,000 (3 in every 
100), less than $600. More than half 
will be paid less than the $2000 
minimum paid to federal govern- 
ment professional employees. 

Teacher turnover.— Nearly 15 
percent (127,000 teachers) are 
new to their positions in 1944-45. 
As was true in 1942-43 and in 
1943-44, the greatest amount of 
shifting is in the Middlewest, 
South, and a few New England 
states—the areas characterized by 
large proportions of low-salaried 
positions. 

Gains and losses in number of 
teachers, 1944-45.— Teacher turn- 
over does not measure the number 
of persons leaving teaching, since 
many so-called “new” teachers have 
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In the Journal of the National Education Association 


shifted from other school systems, 


In 1943-44 about 29,000 teacher 


entered the military forces; this § 
year (June 1944-May 1945) thes 
expected losses are estimated af 


5000. Apparently in 1943-44 thf 
professions lost 25,000 to war inf 
dustries and similar nonteaching § 
employment; in 1944-45 this los 
may amount to 15,000. The totl F 
number leaving the profession be > 
cause of these or other reasons} 
such as nonteaching employment, | 
marriage, and old-age retirement} 
may be expected to reach not les > 
than 60,000 for 1944-45. To fill this 
gap about 78,000 emergency certifi 
cates have been issued, an increas 
of 20,000 over the number issued in 
1943-44. Even by letting dow) 
standards to this extent, ther) 
were an estimated 10,000 vacancies f 
for which teachers were being§ 
sought in October 1944. 
Enrolments in teacher education. 
—Preliminary reports in October 
1944 from 141 teachers colleges and} 
normal schools show a total enrol 
ment 53 percent below 1941-42. This 
shows no improvement over 194)§ 
43 when enrolments were 51 perf 
cent below 1941-42, 60 percent bef 
low 1940-41. 3 
Since December 1941.—In 1941-5 
42 the public elementary and seh 
ondary schools employed 926,80 
teachers; this number has declined 
by 58,000. Since Pearl Harba 
about 280,000 teachers have lef 
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the profession—more than _one- 
fourth—because of military and re- 
lated wartime services, another 
fourth to war industries and other 
emergency employment, the re- 


‘mainder because of other reasons 


such as marriage, old-age retire- 
ment, and death. Where in 1941-42 
about one in 200 teachers was em- 
ployed on a temporary certificate, 
in 1944-45 nearly one in ten has a 
substandard emergency certificate. 

Let us seek to make immediate 
progress along the following lines: 

1. Revision of state-aid programs 
to provide additional state financial 
support; 

2. Use of state surpluses to pay 
war emergency bonuses to all teach- 
ers; 

3. Adoption of (or improvement 
of) state minimum-salary laws; ~ 

4. Setting aside of part of state 
surpluses for postwar educational 
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plans and school building programs 
so as to avoid drains on regular 
school revenues; 

5. Revision and improvement .of 
local salary schedules; 

6. Federal aid (as provided by 
S. 181-H. R. 1296) to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity, to adjust teach- 
ers’ salaries to living costs, and to 
supplement the states’ efforts along 
the foregoing lines. 

Only through teaching can the 
long campaign for human progress 
be won. Let us with every ounce 
of strength wage World War II on 
to victory. At the same time let us 
man the battle stations of educa- 
tion. Only men and women of abil- 
ity and long vision can do the 
work of the schools —the making 
of citizens who are wise enough 
and brave enough to establish and 
maintain a dynamic world order 
without war. 


Prepared by the NEA Research Division. 

Reported from the Journal of the National 

Education Association, XXXIV (February, 
1945), 35. 


be 


an Veterans Administration has revealed that the 
number of veterans taking advantage of the schooling pro- 
visions of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” continues to be disap- 
pointingly low with a total of 12,844 the latest figure. The 
veterans attending school include 9671 in colleges, 1979 in 
trade schools, 326 in teachers colleges and normal schools, 
227 in junior colleges, and 386 in other schools. Some 275 


men are taking on-the-job training in industrial plants. 








THE PLACE OF NURSERY SCHOOLS IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Joun K. Norton 


In Childhood Education 


INV URSERY schools should be 
a part of the general pattern of pub- 
lic education. By nursery school we 
mean a group organization enroll- 
ing children as young as three years 
of age in an environment that stim- 
ulates learning and provides for 
guidance in the development of 
fundamental habits and democratic 
attitudes. The time has come for 
recognition of the educational needs 
of children below five and for pro- 
vision for meeting them at public 
expense. 

This proposition does not rest 
on the abnormal factors of the war 
period. The education of the na- 
tion’s young children is not a mat- 
ter to demand public concern only 
in periods of social stress and up- 
heaval. There should be public 
support for nursery-school educa- 
tion in good times as well as in bad, 
in communities of comfortable re- 
sources as well as in ill-favored ones. 
For the young child is important; 
the young child is educable; and 
nursery schools have demonstrated 
that he can benefit greatly from 
attendance at institutions adapted 
to his needs. 

Our whole concept of all educa- 
tion has broadened. When it was 
thought that little children could 
not profit by “going to school,” 
school was thought of as a place for 
learning the three R’s. Schools are 


that, of course, but they are more, 
According to modern conceptions 
the educated person is healthy, so 
cially adjusted, selfdisciplined, § 
speaks with ease, and has developed 
initiative and creative powers. 
Learnings along all these lines be. 
gin before six, or five, or four, or 
even three. Hence education on f 
an organized basis should begin [ 
and actually does begin one way or 
another at these early ages. : 
As a matter of fact, personality f 
patterns for good or bad are fixed 
in these years to a considerable de 
gree. Gone are the days when it [ 
was thought that what happened to § 
the toddler was of small importance § 
since he, of course, was too little 
to understand. In the past three 
decades research in child develop 
ment has revealed that the speed 
and scope of a child’s growth and 
learning in the early years outstrip 
that of any later period of similar 
length in his whole life, that in 
importance to his future efficiency 
as a person they overbalance later 
learnings; that early blights are a 
handicap to be overcome only by 
vigorous effort in later years, if 
indeed they can be rectified at all. 
The proposition for publicly sup 
ported nursery schools rests further- 
more on a rational appraisal of the 
changed conditions of family life. 
For the most part we are a nation of 
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small families. These small families 
offer little opportunity for give-and- 
take between children in the forma- 
tive early years. And many of the 
lessons of early childhood are learned 
through the natural circumstances 
arising in the  interrelationships 
with other children and _ only 
through them. Even two- and 
three-year-olds, who are not very 
social as we adults know social 
intercourse, crave the opportunity to 
find themselves by pitting their 
powers against those of their peers. 
They find these opportunities in a 
good nursery school. 

Mothers of small families lack 
the help of older children to care 
for. the toddlers. Today grandmoth- 
ers and maiden aunts are not living 
in dependence and helping out with 
the children as often as they used 
to do. Much has been said justifi- 
ably in’ sympathetic defense of the 
old-fashioned mother with the large 
household. The young matron of the 
present day, however, has new 
problems in the 24-hour care of her 
children which are quite as deserv- 
ing of serious consideration. Twen- 
ty-four hours is too long a daily 
shift for any worker and the resul- 
tant strain is not good for the 
mother or for the child. The nursery 
school gives the mother some relief 
and a chance for perspective. It 
gives the child an opportunity to 
try his wings out from under the 
rigidities or protections of the home. 

The good nursery school is not 
a substitute for the home any more 


than the first, sixth, or twelfth 
grade is a substitute for the home. 
Instead it is a highly desirable sup- 
plement to the home which will 
strengthen rather than weaken it. 

A further sound basis for support- 
ing organized nursery education 
lies in the growing recognition of 
the importance of home and school 
cooperation in the development 
of healthy and emotionally and 
socially sound children. The parent 
brings the child to school and can 
observe him without causing him 
the embarrassment which older chil- 
dren sometimes feel when parents 
visit the school. Then, too, in that 
important and puzzling period of 
early childhood parents particularly 
need a place where information and 
perspective on child rearing can be 
gained. Home and school coopera- 
tion in a regular public nursery- 
school program should and can be 
maintained as one of its greatest 
assets. 

There are sound educational 
and social reasons for including 
nursery schools as an integral part 
of public education. Many obstacles, 
however, stand in the way of their 
adoption. There will be the usual 
opposition to anything new in pub- 
lic education. It will be said that 
nursery schools are taking over the 
job of the home. Many will argue 
and undoubtedly believe that to 
take the very young child from his 
mother’s arms for a few hours a day 
will break down the family. 

Furthermore the job of organiz- 
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tion’s younger citizens is a large 
one. If we accept the recommenda- 
tions of the National Resources 
Planning Board that, as a first step, 
half of all children aged three to 
five should be enrolled in a nursery 
school, there would be 2,350,000 to 
be provided for. It is obvious that 
the cost will be substantial. 
There is also the problem created 
by the policies of the federal govern- 
ment in the establishment of nursery 
schools. Valuable as federal schools 
have been, there is the danger that 
they will fix in the minds of the 
people certain principles which are 
unsound for ultimate adoption. In 
the depression years nursery schools 
were operated by the federal govern- 
ment to provide employment for un- 
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ing a system of education for a na- 





probably be slow, but steady and 


sound. There is great need now for § 
strong educational leadership in this F 
area—not only by those who teach f 
young children but also, and par. § 
superintendents of | 
schools. The provisions made for 
young children of today and tomor. 
row are a matter of major concern, f 
Young children are our most im- f 
portant resources and should be de- § 


ticularly, by 


veloped with care and skill. 


Norton 1s Professor of Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 


ported from Childhood Education, 


XXI1 


(January, 1945), 213-5, 
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o 4 CHOOLBOARD members in 
Minnesota now have a state hand- 
book. Growing out of an anxiety 
frequently felt and expressed by 
board members to serve honestly, 
constructively, and in keeping with 
the policies and principles devel- 
oped by professional workers in 
education, the Minnesota School- 
board Association, Fergus Falls, 
has provided authoritative answers 
to many of the perplexing questions 
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on duties and responsibilities which § 


had frequently been difficult to lo 
cate readily. General statutory pro- 
visions applicable to all schools of 
the state, a code of ethics, and a 
sample calendar are carried in the 
handbook. The publication was co- 
operatively prepared by the State 
Association of Schoolboards and 
the State Department of Education. 
—Education for Victory, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 





employed workers. At the present ft 
time they are operated to release ' 
mothers for war work so as to speed § 
war production. The emphasis has 
been and is on production by adult ff 
and employment of adults rather § 
than on the education of children, § 
The future growth of nursery § 
schools in public education will § 
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Personaities: Dixon Ryan Fox, 


years of age. . . . Bernice Dainard 
Gestie, ainegine editor, Minnesota 
Journal of Education, has been 
elected president of the Educational 
Press Association of America. Other 
new Officers are: vice-president, 
Arthur H. Rice, editor, Michigan 
Education Journal; secretary-treas- 
urer, William D. Boutwell, manag- 


ing editor, American Vocational 
Journal; and member of executive 
committee, Walter D. Cocking, 


editor, School Executive. ... Marion 
Yule of Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts has been 
named assistant state supervisor of 
home economics for Iowa. 

J. W. Byers, superintendent of the 
Red Springs, N. C., schools, has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Asheville, N. C. schools on‘the re- 
tirement of R. H. Latham... . 
Caroline B. Zachry, director, Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance, New York 
City schools, died recently at the 
age of 50. . . . Hilda Threlkeld, 
dean of women at the University 
of Louisville, Ky., has been elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women. . . 
W. C. Griggs has been secvenliied 
as superintendent of the Mobile, 
Ala., schools by K. J. Clark... . 
Wallace J. Finch, principal, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been named super- 
intendent of the Michigan School 
for the Blind at Lansing. 
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Ben D. Wood has resigned from his 
position with the Cooperative Test 
Service of the American Council on 
Education to devote full time to 
his duties as professor of collegiate 
educational research at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Ken- 
neth W. Vaughn, associate director 
of the graduate record examination, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, will suc- 
ceed Dr. Wood on a part-time basis. 

.. C. C. Crawford, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Ann Arbor, 
Mich., schools, has been named 
superintendent at Holland Mich., 
on the retirement of E. E. Fell who 
has served as superintendent for 33 
years... . Henry C. Tenney, for- 
merly superintendent of schools at 
Griswold, Conn., has been named 
assistant director of personnel at 
the University of Connecticut... . 
Fred L. Miller, superintendent of 
schools at Washington, Kansas, has 
been appointed state supervisor of 
elementary and rural schools for 
Kansas. . . . William A. Shimer, 
formerly dean of the faculty of 
Bucknell University, has been 
elected president of Marietta Col- 
lege, Ohio, succeeding Draper T. 
Schoonover. . . . Clyde P. Wells 
will retire as superintendent of the 
Batavia, N. Y., schools at the end 
of the present academic year. He 
has been superintendent for 22 
years. .. . Edward C. Elliott, presi- 
dent - Purdue University for the 
past 22 years, will retire on June 
30, having reached the age for re- 
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linquishing his duties according to 
university ruling. W. Earl 
Armstrong, dean of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has accepted an appoint- 
men as professor of education and 
dean of the school of education at 
the University of Delaware. 

John D. Riddick, principal of Jef- 
ferson High School, Roanoke, Va., 
has been named president of 
Blackstone College, Va., which is 
reopening following two years of 
inactivity because of war condi- 
tions. Milson C. Raver of 
Western Maryland College has been 
elected executive secretary of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association. 
. . . Mabel Studebaker, teacher in 
the Gridley Junior High School, 
Erie, Pa., has been appointed to 
membership on the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission. . . . Samuel N. 
Stevens, president of Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa, has been named _per- 
sonnel consultant for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. . . . Harry K. Newburn, 
dean of the college of liberal arts, 
State University of Iowa, has been 
elected president of the University 
of Oregon. . . . Wynand Wichers, 
president of Hope College, Hol- 
land, Mich., has been named vice- 
president of Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo... . 
Ray E. Cheney, superintendent of 
the Elizabeth, N. J., schools, died 
recently at 54 years of age... . New 
members of the faculty of the Pur- 
due University division of educa- 
tion and applied psychology are 
Eston J. Asher of the University of 
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Kentucky, James R. Mitchell, for. F 
mer principal of the Richmond, f 
Ind., High School, and Paul Alex. 
ander, former principal of the 
Greensburg, Ind., High School. . ., 
Ralph Stinson, superintendent of 


the Marquette, Kansas, schools, 


has been named high-school super. 
visor for the Kansas State Depart 


ment of Education. . . . John A, 
Beaumont of the Texas State Board 
for Vocational Education has been 
appointed state supervisor of busi- 
ness education for Illinois. 


Prans for a two-week conference 
of world educators to be held in 


this country following the defeat ot Ff 


Germany have been announced by 
Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education 
Association. In making this an- 
nouncement Mr. Givens said: “The 








teachers of America and of the 
other nations want to do their part 
in developing plans for a just and 
lasting peace and this conference 
will provide a springboard for such 
activities.” The State Department 
is assisting the NEA in securing 
the names of the most representa- 
tive voluntary nongovernmental 
teachers association of each of the 
Allied and Associated Nations. In- 
vitations are now being issued to 
the conference which is planned for 
some comfortable secluded environ- 
ment where the delegates can be- 
come well acquainted with each 
other and discuss freely and frankly 
the long-range educational _prob- 
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lems of international concern as 
well as those of special and imme- 
diate postwar restoration. This pri- 
vate conference will no doubt en- 
courage and promote the plans for 
a government-sponsored United 
Nations Office for Educational and 
Cultural Reconstruction. The invi- 
tations ask for suggestions as to top- 
ics to be considered in addition to 
these now proposed: (1) In what 
way can the educational profession 
in all lands cooperate in promoting 
the conditions necessary for a last- 
ing peace? (2) What international 
relationships within the educational 
profession will bring about the most 
effective restoration of educational 
services in the areas most seriously 
damaged by the war? (3) On what 
educational problems and_ policies 
may international cooperation 
within the teaching profession be 
most useful and what kind of or- 
ganization, if any, is needed to fa- 
cilitate such cooperation? The NEA 
with its affiliated state and local 
associations will be hosts to the 
delegates while in the United States 
and will assist them in meeting the 
people and seeing the academic in- 
stitutions of interest to them. A rep- 
resentative from the affiliated asso- 
ciation, one who speaks the lan- 
guage of the particular guest of 
that association, will meet the dele- 
gate at the port of arrival and con- 
duct him on his travels and to the 
place of assembly. There he will 
continue to be the host but will not 
take part as an American delegate 
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to the meeting. The plan is arous- 
ing favorable comment from edu- 
cators. 


For five and a half days early last 
month the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor heard testi- 
mony for and against the new fed- 
eral aid bill, S. 181. With a few 
minor exceptions, this bill is iden- 
tical to S. 637 which died with the 
last Congress. Fifty-seven individ- 
uals, representing almost as many 
organzations throughout the coun- 
try, appeared before the committee 
and 15 additional statements were 
filed for persons who could not be 
present. Of this number, only four 
statements were against the measure 
and three additional individuals 
qualified their expressions of sup- 
port. Among the groups other than 
state and national educational or- 
ganizations who went on record as 
wholeheartedly in favor of federal 
aid for education were: Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Na- 
tional Board of the YWCA, Na- 
tional’ Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Women’s ‘Trade Union 
League of America, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, The Service Star 
Legion, Inc., American Association 
of University Women, National 
Council of Jewish Women, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee; 
State, County, and Municipal 
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Workers of America, CIO, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, National 
Council of Negro Women, Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and the National Non- 
partisan, Council on Public Affairs. 
The opposition to federal aid and 
to this bill came from the Church 
League of America, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
Wheel of Progress, and the Friends 
of the Public Schools of America. 
Most dramatic of the testimonies 
given were the reports by three 
classroom teachers who gave first- 
hand information regarding their 
problems of living on their deplor- 
ably low salaries. Representing the 
rural schools of Arkansas, Nebraska, 
and Mississippi, they demonstrated 
the great devotion of teachers to 
their profession and the great need 
for improvement of their economic 
status. 


A BOooKLET entitled Education—An 
Investment in People has been is- 
sued by the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce to officers of local chambers. 
The document makes a case for 
education on the basis that persons 
with more education buy more 
goods and services and thereby 
benefit the businessman. _Statis- 
tics are presented to demonstrate 
that persons with more schooling 
earn more money; that persons 
with higher education pay more 
rent for their dwellings or own 
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homes with higher rental value; 
that areas which maintain good 
schools and a high educational 
level are also the areas of higher 
per capita retail sales; and that 
telephone service and magazine cir- 
culation are more widespread in 
areas which have a higher educa- 
tional level. On the basis of its 
study, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee concludes: 

That education is an_ essential 
investment for the advancement of 
agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. 

That every community should as- 
certain its own education status and 
economic condition and set to work 
to utilize education as a lever for 
its own advancement. 

That the cost of adequate educa- 
tion is an investment which local 
citizens and business can well af- 
ford in increased measure. 

That education programs must 
be made to apply more directly to 
the needs of the people. 

Their cultural education must 
accompany technical training to 
develop the desire for better living. 

That to maintain a_representa- 
tive republic business must discover 
sound methods for the expansion of 
our dynamic economy. 

The report is available from the 
U. §. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., for 50 cents a 
copy. 


A siti, H. R. 1433, has been intro- 
duced by _ Representative Sam 
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Hobbs of Alabama which, if en- 
acted, will make it unlawful for any 
erson to be employed and _ paid 
from federal funds if he has en- 
gaged in activity subversive to the 
United States or is or has been a 
member of or associated with any 
organization the aims of which are 
now or have been subversive. Voca- 
tional teachers, land-grant college 
teachers, and any other teachers 
paid in part from federal funds 
would come under its provisions. 
The definition of subversive activity 
in the bill opens wide the door for 
“witch hunts” and charges when 
an individual’s conduct membership, 
or association may have been per- 
fectly innocent. The apparent in- 
tention of this measure is to guard 
the government against danger 
from within. However, the bill is 
so worded as to jeopardize the civil 
rights of all federal employees and 
numerous state and local employees. 
The bill has been referred to the 


House Judiciary Committee. 


Att over the liberated United Na- 
tions, school children are trooping 
back to classrooms to resume stud- 
ies free of Nazi or Japanese domi- 
nation according to the United Na- 
tions Information Office. 

The first ‘school year of liberated 
France began in Ocotber, 1944. 
Though the pupils came back to 
their old school buildings — many 
of which were badly in need of re- 
pair — it was actually a new kind 
of school to which they returned. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


” . . 
purge ‘commissions 


“Educational 
have dismissed from office the 
small but active minority among 
the teachers who had become Vichy 
propagandists. The Vichy school 
curriculum has been abolished and 
the democratic ideology has become 
again the basic element of French 
instruction. Vichy school books 
have disappeared from the shelves, 
although only part of them have 
been replaced, due to the paper 
shortage. Many classes are held 
without any texts whatever. A plan 
for educational reform has been 
proposed by France’s Secretary-Gen- 
eral of Education, Dr. Henri Wal- 
lon. Its principal point is equality 
of opportunity in education, he 
says. First, all children will attend 
primary schools, for which a new 
and efficient body of teachers must 
be trained. When primary school- 
ing is completed, all children will 
enter secondary schools the first 
phase of which, until the age of 15, 
will be compulsory. These second- 
ary studies will be divided into 
three sections of equal importance: 
classical, modern, and_ technical. 
Technical training adapted to re- 
gional needs will have the largest 
attendance and it is here that a tre- 
mendous effort must be made. Uni- 
versity education will be available 
for those who desire to continue. 
One of the innovations in the pro- 
posal is the abolition of examina- 
tions. There are to be no primary 
school certificates, no yearly final 
examinations, no baccalaureate, but 
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certificates of attendance based on 
a school record book. 

In the Netherlands where the 
Germans wrecked many schools 
and libraries, reconstruction and re- 
organization of the educational sys- 
tem is under way. 

In liberated Belgium, as in the 
Netherlands, schools are being re- 
opened as rapidly as possible. Brus- 
sels University was closed under 
the German occupation. The Uni- 
versities of Louvain, Ghent, and 
Liege remained open, but resisted 
every effort to force them into col- 
laboration. 

Despite German destruction of 
their buildings, lack of adequate 
facilities and the necessity for con- 
tinuing the war against the enemy, 
in some districts of liberated Yugo- 
slavia more schools are operating 
now than before the war. An ar- 
ticle in the Journal of Education, 
published in London, says the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Committees, which 
now constitute the local organs of 
power, are devoting a great deal 
of attention to providing educational 
facilities for their people. Courses 
have been arranged for the very 
young, and evening courses for 
adults. Conditions are difficult: 
there is a shortage of textbooks, 
equipment, paper, and teachers. 

International efforts to  recon- 
struct the educational systems of 
Europe will be channeled through 
the economic and social council of 
the Dumbarton Oaks organization 
under a plan to be taken up at the 
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forthcoming United Nations Confer 
ence in San Francisco. The tent 
tive draft constitution, adopted by 
Allied Ministers of Education 
London last April, for educatio 
and cultural reconstruction has af 
last come to rest in the Dumbarto@ 
Oaks set-up. The San Francisco 
Conference will be asked to ap 
prove its inclusion, along with the 
other United Nations organi 
tions. After the San Francisco Cons 
ference, State Department aids fore: 
cast, it is expected that there will) 
be another educational conference! 
to decide whether United Nations’) 
efforts shall include the reeducation’ 
of Germany and Italy or be con-} 
fined to liberated countries. The’ 
United States State Department is? 
keeping in touch with Europe's} 
educational needs and policy de-’ 
sires through Dr. Grayson N. Ke-7 
fauver, former Dean of Education | 
at Stanford University, who is? 
about to make his second trip to™ 
Europe for conferences with minis- 7 
ters of education. Meanwhile, the 7 
Army is taking the first small step 
toward the reeducation of Nazi | 
Germany in Aachen where it has 7 
assembled 20,000 new German ™ 
textbooks compiled from those in 
use before 1933. If enough anti- 7 
Nazi teachers can be found, classes | 
up to the fourth grade will be | 
started. The revival of education” | 
of the generation whose responsi- 7 
bility it will be to keep the peace | 
has become an urgent problem of © 
the returning governments. 
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(Continued from Cover 4) 

of compulsory military trainin g other 
than the kind or amount specified in 
this inquiry, describe briefly. (Space 
was allowed for brief comments.) The 
reasons given for being opposed to the 
‘currently proposed one-year training 
rogram, or at least for being opposed 
to its adoption at the present time, 
were many and varied. The com- 
ments overlapped, one with another, a 
bingle reply often bringing out several 
rather distinct ideas. Unlike the other 
questions, this one could not be tabu- 
lated and summarized in terms of 
numbers and percents. Nevertheless, 
the comments tended to fall in the 
following groups which are arranged 
approximately in the order of fre- 
quency of mention. 

1. Not necessarily opposed — still 
unconvinced as to the need. (Sample 
quotation: I will favor some form of 
military training if and when it be- 
comes necessary to our existence, but I 
am not convinced that it is.) 

2. Military training should be coor- 
dinated with education. (Sample quo- 
tation: Most of the required training 
should be given in high schools and 
colleges—perhaps one summer in a 
military camp.) 

3, Make military training compul- 
sory in all high schools. (Sample quo- 
tation: Any reasonable program can 
be carried out in connection with high 
schools if made compulsory there.) 

4. Military agencies should not ex- 
exercise exclusive control over the pro- 
gram. (Sample quotation: Educational 
and public health agencies should 
share responsibility for any compul- 


sory training program that is estab- 
lished.) 








5. Give the training a series of sum- 
mer camp periods. (Sampic quotation: 
Summer camps only, except for boys 
out of school.) 

6. A year of training is too long. 
(Sample quotation: Six months, or 
less, is doing the job now. Why not 
in peacetime? ) 

7. The training program should not 
be strictly military. (Sample quota- 
tion: I favor a combination of mili- 
tary, vocational, technical, educational, 
physical, and disciplinary training.) 

8. Give military training as an “ex- 
tra year” in high school, (Sample quo- 
tation: Add an “extra year” to the 
high school, under combined direction 
of civilian and military authorities. 
Give military training but include 
educational, vocational, and _ other 
types of training as well.) 

The opinions of school leaders on 
the three questions first cited were 
definitely interrelated. For example, a 
majority of those opposed to the one- 
year program were also opposed to 
immediate Congressional action; and 
conversely, a majority of those favor- 
ing the one-year program also favored 
immediate federal legislation to pro- 
vide for peacetime conscription. Sim- 
ilarly, only 1 percent of the superin- 
tendents who recommend immediate 
Congressional action are opposed to 
all forms of compulsory military 
training as compared with 25 percent 
of those who would postpone the de- 
cision until the end of the war. 

Some interesting regional differ- 
ences in opinion are apparent from 
the survey. Among public-school lead- 
ers, at least, sentiment in favor of 
compulsory military training is rela- 
tively strongest in the Southern states. 








p UBLIC-SCHOOL administrators 
and classroom teacher leaders are 
strongly opposed to the enactment of 
federal legislation now which would 
set up a system of peacetime compul- 
sory military training in the United 
States. This opposition on the part of 
educational leaders to the plan for 
compulsory military training which is 
being urged upon Congress is an- 
nounced by the National Education 
Association on the basis of an exten- 
sive survey of opinion just completed. 
This poll of educational opinion, con- 
ducted jointly during January 1945 by 
the Research Division of the NEA 
and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, represents 
the opinions of 3800 leaders in public 
education from every state in the Un- 
ion: 2120 superintendents, 1430 princi- 
pals, and 250 classroom teacher lead- 
ers. 

The vote of the educators on the 
major question of the inquiry was as 
follows: 

Do you favor a full year of compul- 
sory training for all able-bodied 
young men, the training to be 
given in military camps under 
the exclusive direction of the reg- 
lar military agencies: Army, 
Navy, etc.? 

Yes 

High-school principals 32% 

Superintendents of 

i 37D 

Classroom teacher leaders 40% 


No 
68% 


63% 
60% 


Another question, to which the an- 
swer was even more emphatic, was 
this: 





OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS ON COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING 













When should, Congress decide Ama 
ica’s postwar national policy 
compulsory military training? © 

Within the next After] 
few months Wa 
High-school prin- 












































CN cn 70% 
Superintendents of 
schools ________33% 67% F CENTS 
Classroom teacher 
leaders —_____37% 63% 
These impressive majorities agang C' 
immediate legislative action a 
against the one-year training progra Cc 


which is being urged in Congress & 
not indicate, however, that the edua De 
tors are pacifists. A third question uxf Th 
in the survey affords convincing pro Ju 
that school administrators and teach ww 
leaders are interested in adequate pry Ty 
paredness: Th 
Are you opposed to all forms of} 4 

compulsory military training in "9 

peacetime? 


Yes No W 

Superintendents of TI 
ae... 17% = B% A 
High-school principals 19% 81% 22 


Classroom teacher 
leaders _..-- 





21% Ma Si 
If so few are opposed to all fomj T 
of compulsory military training § TI 
peacetime as a matter of principle,ty T 
question naturally arises as to thea} | 
cumstances under which they wolf 
approve a program of peacetime M@ 
scription. This, too, was covered il 
the poll of opinion, through the i 
lowing item: If you favor some fom 
(Continued on Cover 3) % 
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